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WZSTERU  Secretary  VJallace,   in  an  address  a,t  the  cornerstone 

IISSEAI^CH  laying  of  the  new  17estern  Re.search  Laboratory  of  thc^  De- 

LA3CRAT0RY         partnent  last  vraeh,  at  Albany,   California,   said  in  part: 

"This  'Testern  Labora.tory  ^vill  concentrate  on  finding  new 
uses  for  Irish  poto;toes,  alfalfa,  vixeat,   and  fruits  and  vegetables. 

"The  research  in  connection  -ith  potatoes  v.dll  focus  especially  on 
the  develoTjment  of  methods  of  processing  v/iiich  vdll  permit  long-term 
storage,  which  in  turn  v/ill  make  the  material' available  for  industrial 
use  at  all  times.     Tlie  worlc  will  also  stress  m.ethods  of  lowering  trans- 
portation and  storcage  costs  nn  poto.toes  through  dehydrati'^n  and  in  other 
\7ays.     Variations  in  the  composition  of  potatoes  under  different  storage 
conditions  will  be  S'tudied, 

"As  for  alfpjfa,   the  work  vdll  doo.l  especially  with  its  two  poten- 
tially important,  components,  the  proteins-  and  the  pigments.     Ver2,''  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  titilizing  the  proteins,   chiefly  because  the 
usual  process  of  drying  this  crop  converts  the  protein  into  an  insoluble 
form.     If  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome,  alfalfa,   containing  20  to  25 
percent  of  this  substance,  v/ould  become  an  important  source  of  cheap  com.- 
mercial  protein. 

"Protein  of  v;heat  will  bo  included  in  the  broad  protein  research 
progrc^jii  with  the  same  relative  objectives  as  those  indicated  for  alfala, 

"Another  im.portant  piirt  of  the  vrovk.  '.■dll  concern  the  possible  utilisa 
tion  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  industry.     This  is  oji  especially  diffi- 
cult problem  because  most  fruits  and  vegetables  contain  such  a  high  per- 
centage of  water  and  because  of  the  relatively  great  cost  of  raw  materi- 
a.   in  the  form  of  the  dried  residues  derived  from  them."-  .   '  , 


INCOI.G  AITL  ■■•  From  t^-^o  sources  coine  reports  recently  of  greatly  im- 

LOyiviSNT-         proved  conditions  in  the  United  States,  says  the  llew  York 
Times.     According  to  Socrjtar^^  of  Comi-nerce  Hopkins,  the 
dollar  income  of  Americans  for  tiie  first  nine  months  of  this  year  juiij)ed 
nearly  $2,000,000,000  aoove  the  corresponding  period  of  l^J^'.    '-^t  the  same 
time-  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  said  that,   owing  to  the  war  boom, 
probably  1,250,000  men  had  returned  to  work  since  August  1.     Income  y ay- 
ments  -so  far  this  year  amount  to  $50,7^9,000,000,  against  $Ug, 733, COb, COO 
in  the  same  period  last  year,  I.Ir.  Hopkins  said,     "The  seasonally  adjusted 
index  of  income' payments  advanced  from  85.^  equals  lOO)  in  August  to 

So.S  in  SeiDtember,   the  highest  level  in  nearly  2  years  and  only  5  percent 
below  the  1937  peak.     The  most  important  single  factor  in  the  o„dvance  v^as 
the  sharp  rise  in  agricultural  prices  and  the  attendant  rise  in  cash  in- 
come from  f .-:irm  marketings  during  September. . .  " 
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Tree-Planting  The  Journal  of  Forestry  (iTovem'ber )  contains  a 

Experiments       note  "by  C,  H«  B-arrage,  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, on  large-scale  tree-planting  experiments  near 
Norris,  Tennessee,  under  the  TVA  in  cooperation  v;ith  the  Appalachian 
Forest  SxT:)eriment  Station,    "The  ]project  was  initiated  in  the  spring 
of  1937,"  it  says.    "Modern  experimental  design  emlDodying  the  prin- 
ciples of  replication  and  randomization  and  suhject  to  statistical 
analysis  was  employed  throughout.    Of  the  eight  experiments,  four 
were  designed  to  determine  the  relative  suitability  of  thirteen 
species  and  ten  mixtures  for  artificial  regeneration  on  three  aspects 
and  three  soil  types.    One  experiment  will  investigate  the  effect  of 
mixing  "black  locust  \jith  four  other  species,  tvro  will  test  species 
for  underplanting  or  interp.lanting  young  natural  stands  —  one  under- 
stocked short-leaf  pine,  and  the  other  thick  sassafras  stands.  Sassa- 
fras, pure  and  in  mixture  vjith  persimmon,  commonly  occupies  a"bandoned 
fields  in  the  Great  Ap-nalachian  Valley  and  may  preclude  esta"blishment 
of  desira'ble  tree  reproduction.     In  addition  to  the  last  experiment, 
an  eighth  experiment  was  designed  to  determine  what  t-ppe  of  cultural 
treatment,  if  sJiy,  is  necessary  to  esta."blish  successful  plantations  on 
such  areas.    Three  species  —  yellow  poplar,  vrhite  pine,  and  northern 
red  oak  —  were  planted  and  the  sassafras  is  to  "be  removed  at  various 
times  and  comhinations  of  times,    A  uniform  spa.cing  of  six  "by  six  feet 
v;as  used.    After  scalping,  trees  were  planted  "by  the  centerhole  method 
and  a  vegetative  mulch  applied.    Mixtures  were  "by  nine-tree  "blocks, 
instead  of  "by  rows.     In  general,  direct  seeding  of  oaks  and  walnut 
was  adopted  with  seedlings  for  other  species.    One-year  stock  was  used 
with  the  exception  of  white  pine  which  was  1-1,,," 

Community  Ernest  0,  Biililer,  of  the  Forest  Service,  tells  of 

Forest  a  nev;  use  for  a  community  forest,  in  the  Novem'ber 

Journal  of  Forestry,    An  a"bandoned  farmhouse  in  the 
Onondaga  County  (H.Y,)  Community  Forest  was  remodeled  into  a  lodge, 
"with  kitchen,  living  room,  easy  chairs,  fireplace,  and  sun  porches. 
Outside  are  a  shuff le"board,  horseshoe  ground,  giant  checker"board, 
swings,  teter-totters ,  and  a  magnificient  view  of  the  countryside. 
This  lodge    is  reserved  for  the  use  of  Sunday  schools,  women* s  clubs, 
church  societies,  and  family  reunions.    They  pay  $1  for  the  use  of 
the  entire  lodge  for  one  day  —  not  $1  per  person  "but  $1  for  the  en- 
tire society.    The  place  is  booked  up  for  most  of  the  I939  season.  A 
short  distance  from  the  lodge  is  a  fenced-in  enclosure  containing 
pheasants.    The  local  sportsmen* s  organization  pays  for  feeding  these 
birds  and  the  necessary  equirDment  to  raise  then.     The  county  officials 
fence  the  ground  on  which  to  run  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  turn 
the  birds  over  to  the  various  sportsmen's  clubs... On  a  hill  are  laid 
out  a  ski  run,  an  ice  skating  rink,  and  a  toboggan  slide.  Another 
lodge  building  vras  built  from  lo^s  cut  on  the  forest.    This  particular 
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lodge  is  rented  out  to  civic  cluos  and  organizations.    The;/  pav  $1 
-per  clu"b  for  the  day.     This  house,  too,  is  'booked  up  for  almost  every 
week-end  during  1939* ••^^^  commujiity  forest- has  also  an  up-to-date 
fish  hatchery.    The  fishermen  in  the  county  pay  for  the  r earring  of  the 
fish  and  at  the  "beginning  of  each  season  each  fishing  clut  is  given 
a  supply  for  stream  stocking, ,  .Throughout  the  forest  there  are  camiDing 
spots  vrith  fireplaces,  bridle  paths,  hiking  paths,  nature  walks  for 
nature  studies  and  other  forms  of  amusement,.." 

PSA  Medical  Medical  care  plans  with  which  "both  physicians  ?jnd 

Aid  Program       families  participating  a.re  well  pleased,  on  the  v;hole, 

have  been  worked  out  and  put  into  operation  in  states 
by  the  Farm  Security  Association,  its  chief  medical  officer,  Dr.  H,  C, 
Lillians,  of  the  U.  S,  Public  Health  Service,  reported.    The  farm 
families  with  incomes  from  $2C  to  ("^00  a  ye-^'.r  obtain  medical  aid  by 
the  pre-payment  of  $15  to  $30  a  year  into  a  pooled  fund.    A  bonded 
trustee  is  in  charge  of  the  pooled  f'ilnd,  ond  ho  pays  all  physicians* 
bills  for  the  group  as  f^xLly  as  f-jjids  v.dll  allow  on  a  monthly,  pro  rata 
basis.    This  is  the  plan  followed  in  most  communities.    There  are  a  few 
variations,  chiefly  to  meet  local  conditions.     The  families  can  go  to 
any  doctor  they  choose  who  is  i>articipating  in  the  plan.    Most  of  the 
plans  include  the  following  medical  benefits:     ordin:iry  medical  care, 
including  diagnosis ' and  treatment  in  the  home  or  in  the  office  of  the 
physician;  emergency  surgery,  emergency  hcsDitaliz.'^tion,  obstetrical 
care  and  ordinary  drugs.    Before  any  plan  is  established,  the  state 
medical  a3soci.?.tion  must  approve  it,  Pr.  Villinins  said.    The  county 
medical  societies  then  v;ork  with  the  PSA  to  draw  up  dii  stgreem.ent  for 
a  particular  area.     (Science  News  Letter,  October  28.) 

North  Dakota  "Last  shammer,  a  field  study  was  ma,de  in  North  Dakota 

Harvest  Labor    of  the  demand  for  harvest  labor,  and  of  the  v;orking  and 

living  conditions  of  the  men  so  employed,  cooperatively 
by  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Eirperiment  Station,  the  B-jxeau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  and  the  Farm  Secm^ity  Administration,"  says  H.  M, 
Cullum.  Earm.  Security  Administration,  in  the  Agricultural  Situation 

Octobor}.      "This  study  covered  la.borers  on  1,500  farms  in  S  counties, 
and  a  sample  of  transients  at  a  number  of  points  of  congregc'.tion» .  .The 
study  revealed  thao  two  out  of  every  throe  paid  laborers  making  the 
North  Dakota  harvest  in  193^  had  held  farm  Jobs  during  the  preceding 
IS  months.    These  laborers  had  v;orked  on  farm.s  in  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,     The  most  common  w.?ge  for  those  hired  by  the 
mionth  in  the  ¥est  North  Central  States  —  v/here  the  majority  had 
worked  —  v/as  $30  with  board  in  summer,  and  $15  in  winter.    Eew  farm 
laborers  had  held  jobs  for  more  than  12  months  —  probably  not  more 
than  1  individual  in  I5.     Sor.e  had  worked  for  board  and  room  only. 
Enumerators  interviev/ed  ihO  'regular  hired  men,'  628  ^local  hired 
harvest  laborers,'  and  1,^75  'transients'  —  a  total  of  2,2^3,  Of 
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these,  lis  *  regular  hired  men'  had  held  288  farm  Johs;  "^66  *  local  hired 
harvest  lahorers*  967,  and  1,001'  » transients 2 ,115 ,  a  total  of  1,US5 
individuals  who,  during  the  IS-nonth  period  covered,  had  worked  at 
3,367  farn  johs  in  ko  counties  of  North  Dakota  and  3U  other  States... 
The  group  hired  by  the  year  or  sea-son  at  monthly  wages  received  wages 
higher  than  those  of  any  other  group,'  except  during  the  v;inter.  Few 
individuals  in  this  group  worked  for  hoard  x;/ithout  pay.    The  nunber  of 
nen  hired  by  the  day  x«;as  comparatively  small ,  except  for  summer  Jobs 
which  generally  lasted  but  a  short  time..." 

Electric  .        President  Hoosevelt  proudly  exhibited  at  his  press 

Meter  conference  last  v/eek  a  simple  and  economical  electric 

current  meter  vrhich,  he  said,  could  be  installed  in  farm 
homes  at  half  the  cost  of  the  meter  heretofore  in  use.    The  press  con- 
ference was  over,  and  reporters  were  starting  to  m.ove  out  of  the  room, 
vrhen  the  President,  holding  up  the  gadget,  said  they  had  forgotten  to 
ask  any  questions  about  it,  though  it  had  been  in  plain  sight.  The 
meter,  no  bigger  than  the  average  rubber  stamp,  is  built  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  old  bicycle  cyclom.eter.    The  fact  that  he  had  it,  he  said, 
shows  the  effect  of  cooperation  between  G-overnment  and  private  producing 
and  distributing  power  systems.    The  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
he  declared,  obtained  the  idea  from  the  Ontario  Hydro  Electric  Co. 
Another  thing  the  Administration  is  working  on,  he  said,  is  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  honest  farmer  v/ill  be  allowed  to  read  his  ov/n  r^eter 
each  month.    Under  this  plan  the  farmer *s  meter  would  only  be  inspected 
every  six  months  instead  of  every  month.    The  upshot  would  be  that  the 
cost  of  meter  readings  and  mailing  out  bills  would  be  reduced  from  an 
average  of  I5  cents  to  3  cents  per  r^onth.     (VJashington  Post.) 

War  Injures  "The  world's  efforts  of  the  last  seven  years  to 

Trade  Pacts       break  down  trade  and  currency  barriers  have  been  nulli- 
fied by  thirty- three  panicliy  nations  which,  in  their 
anxiety  to  protect  their  trade,  ravj  materirds  and  currencies,  have 
established  various  controls ," says  a  report  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.     "Of  the  thirty-three  countries  now  operating  under  war  con- 
trol measures  eleven  had  signed  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  the 
United  States  since  193^«    Seven  of  these,  in  Europe,  rank  among  the 
leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  while  the  other  four  are  on 
the  North  and  South  American  continent s. . .The  countries  which  had  signed 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  the  United  States  and  now  have  in- 
stituted control  measures  are  Prance,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  Finland,  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Ha.iti  and  the  British  Er.pire,  vjhich 
includes  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  its  rianda,ted  territory. . .The 
controls  established  by  European  nations  in  this  xirar  are  similar  to  those 
they  put  into  force  in  191^*18.    Hov/ever,  the  last  war  ended  the  period 
of  free  commercial  interco^orse  between  nations,  and  led  to  the  creation 
of  tariff  walls  and  monetary  controls..." 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  Eearingr,  on  Pre 'oi dent  Roosevelt's  Civil  S'irvice  re- 

HEARIIIG-S  form  -oro^zrajn  ^vill  l)egin  "before  the  Reed  cimiaitteo  in  the 

S-j^prerae  Court  Building  at  9:30  a.m.  tcmorrov;  in  T7af5hington, 
Headed  by  Associate  Suijreme  Court  Justice  Stanley  F.  Reed,   the  corar.ittee 
has  been  v/orking  for  many  months  to  gat/ier  data  bearing  on  a  program  vhich 
v/ould  make  the  government  a  "career"  place  for  eraploy-nent .  President 
Roosevelt  created  the  conraittee  last  February  to  study  a  proposal  that 
several  thousand  positions  in  the  government,  now  exempt  from.  Civil  S^r-r- 
vice,  be  brought  into  that  category.     Among  phases  studied  by  the  commit- 
tee have  been  recr^aitment ,  testing,   selection,  promotion,  transfer,  re- 
moval and  reinstatement  of  workers  in  the  professional,   scientific  a.nd 
higher  adiuinistrative  brackets  of  govornr::ent  departments.  (I'Tashington 
Times  Herald,  ) 


HARi\'IPUL  Sixty-five  varieties  of  eyelash  dyes  have  been  forced 

COSjffiTICS  off  the  market  since  the  nev;  food,  drug  and  cosmetic  act 

went  into  effect  in  June  193^.  D^'.  Paul  3.  Dunbar,  assist- 
ant chief  of  the  Pood,  and  Drug  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, made  that  assertion  yesterday  at  the  fifty-fifth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  in  'Yashington.  The 
dyes  seized  contain  chemica,ls  that  not  only  harmi  the  eyelashes,   said  Dr. 
Dunbar,  but  seriously  menace  the  eyesight.     Considerable  progress  has 
been  made,  said  Dr.  Dunbar,   toward  ridding  tlie  marloot  of  dangerous '  cos- 
metics, drugs  and  spurious  curative  devices.     Dr.  Dunbar  urged  the  chem- 
ists to  forge  forward  in  devising  new  methods  of  ;?j:ialysis  which  would 
aid  in  enforcement  of  the  law.     ("lYashington  Times  Herald.  ) 

PCIC  \7HEAT  A  wheat  reserve  of  lC,k^E,^ri  bushels  has  been  ac- 

RESSRVE  quired  by  the  Federal  Crop,  Ins^irance  Cori3oration  through 

its  branch  offices  in  Chicago,  Fansas  City,  Ilinneapolis 
and  Spokane  to  cover  premi-ams  paid  by  nearly  3^'^»CC0  grov/ers  .of  winter 
wheat  to  insure  their  19^0  crops  against  all  unavoidable  hazards.  Of  the 
wheat  in  storage  in  6o  cities  in  l6  states,   1,110,000  bushels  v/ere  handled 
through  the  Chicago  office,  5,911,-U91  througli  Kansas  City,  3,2GU,652 
through  Minneapolis  ;ind  132,355'  throui^^li  Spokane.  (press.) 
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Feed  Grain  Suj^plies  of  feed  grains  will  "be  more  than  amfde 

Supplies  to  meet  livestock  requirements  during  the  coining  fall, 

winter,  and  spring  months,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.    The  total  supply  on  October  1  —  including 
stocks  of  corn  and  oats  and  the  indicated  production  of  corn,  barley, 
and  grain  sorghums  —  was  about  lOS  million  tons  as  compared  v;ith  lOU 
million  tons  in  193^  million  tons  for  the  I92S-32  average. 

This  supply  figure  includes  corn  under  seal  and  corn  held  by  the 
G-overnment.    Assuming  an  increase  of  about  7  percent  in  the  number  of 
grain- con  sum  ing  animal  Tmits  on  farms  during  1939»  "^i^--  suT-^ly  of  feed  . 
grains  per  animal  is  about  U  percent  smaller  than  the  supply  Ip.st  year, 
but  S  xoercent  above  the  I92S-32  average.    Excluding  corn  already  under 
seal  or  held  by  the  G-overnment,  the  total  sup^-ly  of  fec3d  grains  avail- 
able per  grain- consuming  animal  unit  is  roughly  about  the  same  as  dur- 
ing the  pre-drought  period. 

Uniform  Pood  Speakers  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Associa- 

Lavrs  Urged         tion  of  Food  and  Drug  Officials  of  the  United  States 

recently  pleaded  for  .greater  uniformity  among  states  in 
food  and  drug  adininis traction,  says  the  Northwestern  Miller  (October  25). 
"Scoring  the  enactment  in  the  last  10  years  of  a  'myriad  of  state  laws 
setting  up  barriers  to  free  trade  betv/een  states,^  Gen.  Sanford  H. 
Wadhams ,  chairman  of  the  Connecticut  Committee  on  Inter-governmental 
Ccoperation,  said:     'Unless  out  states  become  reasonable  in  their  regu-  .. 
lation  of  food  products,  remove  restrictions  v/hich  serve  only  to 
irritate  producers,  shipy^ers  and  dealers  and  do  not  protect  consumers  • 
against  fraudulent  practices  a.nd  impure  goods,  and  abandon  the  eco- 
nomically suicidal  r^olicy  of  erecting  trade  barriers,  such  powers  as 
they  ha.ve  and  should  have  v/ill  be  transferred  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment.'   Adoption' of  uniform  packages  for  foodstuffs  through  the  coun- 
try was  urged  by  Alex  Pisciotta,  director  of  weights  and  measures  of 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  Markets." 

Eire-Trench  Trenches  are  used  not  only  in  the  deadly  warfare 

Machine  of  man  against  nan,  but  in  the  more  useful  strife  of 

ma^n  against  fire.     Ordinarily,  the  v;ide,  shallov; 
trenches  that  break  the  forest  fire's  line  of  advance  are  scooped  out 
by  ha-nd  labor  with  spades  ?;nd  shovels  —  backbreaking  work.     The  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  has  a  nev;  trench-digging  machine  that  v/ill  make  as  nuch- 
as 50  feet  of  fire-trench  a  minute  —  a  job  for  3OO  men  under  some  con- 
ditions. •  It  is  the  invention  of  Jin  Bosvrorth,  assistant  supervisor  on 
the  Kanisku  National  Forest  in  Idaho.     The  Bosv;orth  trencher  is  mounted 
wheelbarrovj  fashion,  with  a  hea\'y  bicycle  wheel  to  carry  the  ^S-^-poxind. 
load  of  a  small  gasoline  engine  and  the  series  of  rotating  bars  or 
"hammers"  that  throw  the  soil  aside.    One  nan  can  push  it,  and  if  need 
be  another  can  harness  himself  in  front  and  pull.     (Science  News  Letter, 
October  2S.) 
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Hybrid  Sugar  Experiments  with  hybridizat ion  of  plants  other 

Beet  Tests         than  corn  are  "being-- 1n3.de  and  "r^.^OiiTe:^ s  is  "being  reported, 

says  an  editorial  in  the  Southern  Planter  (Octroer). 
"Tests  v/ith  h7"brid  sugar  "beets  '^eing  conducted  in  Colorado  have  "been 
promising.     The  nev;  seed  is  "being  developed  in  an  effort  to  increase 
yields  and  develop  "beets  that  are  resistant  to  the  leaf-spot  disease 
which  causes  substantial  10v^r7cs  to  grovrers  in  many  districts.  Special- 
ists of  the  United  States  Department  of  A.^'ric-ulturo  say  that  one  hy"brid 
is  producing  at  the  rate  of  5»595  gross  pounds  of  sugar  p:  r  acre  com- 
pared with  U,9S7  pcjnds  for  the  standard  variety  of  "beets  in  three 
Northern  Colorado  tests,    A  field  test  of  thic  same  hy'brid  resulted  in 
the  production  of  5»^00  gross  pounds  of  sugar  -per  acre,  compared  to 
5,295  pounds  from  the  standard  t^.'pe.     In  still  another  test,  the  new 
seed  produced  practically  the  same  tonnage  of  'oeets  from  fo^or  irrigations 
that  the  regula,r  seed  did  from  six." 

Increasing  "Dairymen  are  watching  developments  in  the  St, 

Milk  Sales         Louis,  Missouri,  mllkshed  as  a  demonstration  of  hovj  the 

consumption  of  their  product  can  "be  increased  without 
any  decrease  in  the  price  they  get  for  it,"  says  J,  J.  Zeilholz,  exten- 
sion editor.  University  of  Illinois,  in  CoLmtry  G-entlam.an  (November). 
"In  midsummer  of  this  year  v;hile  milk  sales  were  increasing  6.U  percent 
for  136  markets  all  over  the  county,  consumption  in  St,  Louis  increased 
16. S  percent.     Class  1  sales  in  the  market  were  a  little  miore  than  IS,- 
000,000  pounds  in  July  of  this  year  as  compared  v/ith  1^),U00,000  pounds 
a  year  ago.    The  St.  Louis  district  has  been  under  a  S'edoral  m.ilk  market- 
ing order  for  the  past  six  years .. .Three  things  rre  cited  by  Dr.  H.  V. 
Bartlett,  milk-miarketing  specirLlist  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  as 
responsible  for  the  increased-  consumption  in  St.  Louis.    These  are  im- 
proved quality,  bargain  prices  and  higher  consumer  incom.es.     On  the 
strength  of  these  three    factors,  consumers  in  the  city  bought  seven 
quarts  of  milk  in  July  of  this  year  for  every  six  .qua,rts  they  bought  a 
yea-r  ago.     This  not  only  absorbed  a  July  increase  in  production  of 
2,300,000  pounds  but  also  300,000  pounds  of  m.ilk  v/hich  might  othervjise 
have  been  sold  at  the  surplus  price. . .Health  officials  a  year  ago  pub- 
licly announced  that  under  the  present  setup  of  sanitary  regulations, 
St.  Louis  consumers  could  be  assured  of  getting  milk  of  the  highest 
quality.    Most  important,  however,  is  said  to  be  the  sale  of  milk  at 
bargain  prices.     Instead  of  paying  I3  cents  a  o;aa.rt  as  they  did  in  July, 
193^ »  cons-imers  this  year  could  buy  gallon  ju^s  of  milk  at  stores  as  lov; 
as  3^  cents  or  32  cents,  v^hile  at  many  stores  two-q^uart  bottles  could  be 
bought  for  16  or  I7  cents.    Thirty-six  and  ko  cents  a  gallon  were  the 
usual  wagon  prices  in  July." 

Milk  Noveriber  Fortune  coi^.tains  tvro  particles  on  Milk: 

Milk  in  Chicago;  and  Let  *  em  Drink  Grade  A  (the  milk 

industry). 
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Changes  in  "Panning  is  no  longer  just  a.n  occupation  "but  a 

Farm  Practice    business,"  says  an  editorial  in  Parm  and  Eanch 

(Noveniber)  ,  "and  the  man  who  stays  in  it  and  succeeds 
must  take  advantage  of  every  aid  available.    Not  only  must  he  read 
intelligentljr,  ajid  under s tandingly ,  but  be  able  to  select  from  a  mass 
of  information  the  things  that  fit  his  needs.    He  should  also  consult 
with  his  coi^Jity  agent  and  plan  his  farm  work  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
will  hp.ve  profitable  employment  every  working  day  in  the  year.  Those 
■fa.rmers  v;ho  have  depended  upon  cotton  alone  may  just  as  well  cease 
hoping  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  they  can  plant  all  their  acres 
to  the  staple.     If  all  government  restrictions  were  removed  after  this 
crop  is  harvested,  it  will  be  a  long  time,  if  ever,  when  cotton  can  be 
produced  profitably  on  a  large  scale.     The  days  of  one-crop  farming 
are  over  in  the  Southwest .Something  new  in  agriculture  comes  up  every 
week  and  every  mxonth..." 

Veterinary  The  Journal  of  the  Americe.n  Veterinary  Medical 

Contra^ct  Association  (November)  prints  a  model  contract  that 

may  be  entered  into  between  the  federal  government  and 
veterinarians  eii^^aged  to  su'oply  veterinary  services  to  farmers  to  vrhom 
money  has  been  loaned  by  the  government  for  the  ^urr^ose  of  purchasing 
farm  equipment  and  farm  s.nimals,     "The  docunent  is  the  model  compiled 
ajid  agreed  upon  by  the  Ohio  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association  and 
the  re]oresentat ives  of  the  Parm  Security  Administraoion  in  that  state," 
it  says,     "The  debates  over  the  kind  of  agreement  vet arinarians  can 
affort  to  make  for  this  type  of  contract  service  h.ave  been  numerous, 
hea.tcd,  and  have  never  before  ended  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both 
-parties, .  ,The  Ohio  -plan  is  ^orobably  that  solution,  as  it  was  studied 
got  length  by  both  sides  before  adoption." 

Poultry  In  a  paper  on  poultry  mortality,  in  the  Journal 

Mortality  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  (November)  L.  S. 

Boley,  Illinois  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Eobert  G-raham,  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  report  a  study  made 
at  the  college  laborvatory,    A  summary  says:     "Mortality  studies  vrere 
made  on  one  flock  of  approximately  1,500  hens  and  pullets  over  a 
period  of  four  years.     Sick  and  dead  birds  were  autopsied  daily  with 
microscopic,  hi;?topathological  and  bacteriological  examinations  supple- 
menting some  of  the  autopsies.    Losses  in  the  flock  were  recorded 
(figures  -  per  cent):     193^-35,  37-^7;  1535-36,  22-.2;  1936-37,  27. OU; 
and  I937-3S,  ^7,099,     In  the  flock  studied  it  appears  that  leucemia  and 
internal  parasites  are  the  important  factors  in  the  mortality.     The  in- 
cidence of  leucemia  as  observed  at  autopsy  increased  from  25  percent  in 
I93I4-.35  to  53.1  percent  in  1937-3B.     Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  total 
morta,lity  occurred  in  the  pullets  of  the  flock  during  the  year  1937-3^ » 
while  79  percent  of  the  lesions  of  leucemia  were  observed  in  the  pullet 
A  classification  of  the  disease  entities  diagnosed  in  15,23^  poultry 
specimens  sulmitted  to  the  division  of  animal  pathology  and  hygiene. 
University  of  Illinois,  over  a  period  of       years  is  recorded"     (in  the 
paper) . 
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LEATHER  Very  helpful  rnoist'ore  was  received  d'jiring  the  v/eek 

AKD  CRQfS  in  Central  and  northern  States  from  the  Mississippi  Val- 

ley eastward,   says  the  weekly  wea.ther  and  crop  oulletin. 
Moisture  is  now  s-'ofiicient  for  present  needs  quite  generally  from  Ken- 
tucky and  l\Iorth  Carolina  northward.     There  were  helpful  showers  also  in 
Missouri,  extreme  southeastern  Kansas,  much  of  Oklahoma,  and  parts  of 
^exas.     In  other  parts  of  the  trans-i,lississppi  area  there  was  little  or 
no  rainfall  and  droughty  cTiditions  x^crsist.     In  fact,   in  a  large  mid- 
western  area  extending  from  eastern  New  Llexico  and  western  Texas  north- 
v^ard  over  the  Great  I-lains  only  widely  scattered  stations  reported  a 
measuraole  amount  of  rainfall. 

.In  Kansas  drougiity  conditions  continued;   seedin^i;  has  slowed  do\'/n, 
hut  is  now  com.pleted  in  eastern  c'auities.     In  the  west  w^iere,   so  far, 
wheat  has  heen  seeded  in  dust,  farmers  are  still  v/aiting  for  rain.  Little 
has  germinated  in  the  western  t];ird  of  this  State,  "but  in  most  of  the 
east  plants  are  showing  in  drill  rows,    llehraska  continues  too  dry  for 
germination  in  m.any  localities  and  much  '/^iieat  has  not  sprouted;   even  in 
favored  localities  star^ds  are  spotted,  mia.  it  is  nov;  "oecoming  rather 
late  for  germination  and  growtr^  sufficient  to  survive  t}_e  winter  even  if 
good  rains  come  immiedia'cely.     In  the  principal  wheat-producing  sections 
of  Iowa,  the  western  third,  there  was  little  or  no  rainfall,  growth  is 
slow  fijid  stands  have  not  ir.T^:roved.     In  the  itacific  Ilorthwest,  including 
western  Montana,  Idcu-.o,  and  'v7£ishington,  "beneficial  moisture  occurred, 
amo^onting  in  the  v:haa.t  holt  of  "iVashingt on  up  to  half  :ni  inch;  additional 
S3cding  is  in  progress  and  whoat  previously  sown  in  dust  can  now  ger- 
mhnate  if  temxperature s  are  favoracle, 

AG-KSmSlTTS  3,  VJ,  Ga-omnitz,  dir^-ctor  of  Division  of  Marketing  and 

FOR  MILK  Marketing  Agreements,  addressing  yesterday'  zhe  New  Eng- 

laiid  Milk  Producers  Asscriation,   said  in  part:   "The  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  autliorizes  Peder-al-State  coopero.tion  in  the  devel- 
opm^ent  aaid  administration  of  programs  ree^Jilating  the  handling  of  agri- 
c"'jdtural  comjrr.odit ie s.     Sv.ch  arrangements  for  milk  are  now  in  effect  oe- 
tween  tne  Federal  Government  a;id  four  States.     Closer  coordination  "be- 
tween the  work  of  State  agencies  and  that  of  the  Federal  Govermient  in  " 
dealing  with  producers'  xiiarketing  prchlems  is  hecoming  .more  evident... 
Oyer  40  marketing  a-,greem.ent  prngrrms  are  in  effect  for  m.ilk  a.nd  dairy 
products,  a^nd  for  other  farm  products  such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  -  nuts 
and  hops.     During  the  last  yea^r  these  have  affected  approxim.ately 
1,300,000  producers." 
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Improvement  Considera^ble  improvement  in  the  cotton  situation 

in  Cotton  during  the  past  month  is  reported  "by  the  Bureau  of 

Agricultural  Economics,     Increa,sed  domestic  cotton  con- 
sumption, substantial  improvement  in  the  competitive  price  position  of 
American  cotton  in  foreign  markets,  and  greatly  incresised  exports  of 
American  cotton  were  important  developments  during  the  month.  Mill 
consumption  of  cotton  in  foreign  countries  appears  to  have  changed 
comparatively  little,    A  near-record  world  supply  of  nearly  ^0  million 
"bales  of  cotton  is  indicated  despite  the  reduction  in  the  OctoDer 
estimate  of  the  United  States  crop.    Of  this  total,  about  26  million 
hales  are  American  cotton.    The  daily  rate  of  cotton  consumption  in' 
the  United  States  in  September  was  10  ]percent  above  August,  and  appar- 
ently increased  still  further  in  early  October,     Consiompt ion  in  Septem- 
ber was  the  largest  on  record  for  that  month.     It  was  equivalent  to  an 
annual  rate  of  about  7-3/^  million  bales,  which  is  nearly  1  i;iillion 
bales  larger  than  consumption  last  season  and  nearly  as  large  as  the 
record  high  consumption  of  7 » 950, 000  bales  in  1936~37» 

Villages  for  Construction  of  I6  villages  in  the  agricultural 

Farm  Workers      belt  of  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  to  provide  low- 
rent  housing  for  v/hite  and  Negro  farm  workers  and  their 
families  won  approval  recently  with  the  allotment  by  the  U.  S,  Housing 
Authority  of  $200,000  to  get  it  started,  says  a  report  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun,     The  project  is  the  first  of  its  kind  undertaken  in  this  country. 
The  plans  call  for  the  construction  of  about  800  houses.    Rentals  will 
run  "from  $6  to  $12  a  month.    The  villages,  according  to  the  announced 
program,  v/ould  be  established  in' various  sections  of  the  county,  from 
eight  to  ten  miles  apart.    Housing  authority  officials  said  the  rentals 
would  be  on  the  basis  of  one-fifth  of  income;  that  is,- the  incomes  of 
the  tenants  must  not  be  in  excess  of  five  times  the  monthly  rentals. 
Exceptions  would  be  made,  however,  it  v/as  said,  in  the  case  of  large 
fam.ilies.    Also,  it  was  explained,  no  tenants  v-ould  be  accepted  for 
residence  in  the  villages  unless  they  were  living  at  the  tine  of  appli- 
cation for  accommodations,  in  "exceptionally"  low-standard  shelters. 

Pood  Stamps,  Business  Week  (October  2S)  contains  a  short 

ESA  Houses         article  on  the  food  stamp  plan  in  Shawnee  and  in 

^Pottawatomie  County,  Oklaiioma,     "Because  the  Pottawatomie 
County  experiment  is  the  only  one  which  includes  an  entire  county,"  it 
says  in  part,  "it  involves  a  unique  stamp  distribution  system.    A  mobile 
stamp  unit  is  set  up  in  a  truck  and  makes  the  rounds  of  every  tovm  in  the 
county  on  a  fo"ur-day  schedule  each  month,  to  sell  the  books  of  combined 
orange  and  blue  stamps.    Additional  books  can  be  bought  in  Shavmee  dur- 
ing the  month.    The  books  of  blue  stamps  only,  distributed  to  the  lov/er 
relief  brackets,  are  all  mailed  out  once  a  month." 

The  same  periodical  contains  a  1-page  article  and  a  page  of  photo- 
graphs, depicting  the  Farm  Security  Adi.iinistration  lov;-cost  farm  homes. 
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Texas  Cotton  '"The  Texas.- Cbt ton.  Comniittees'  that  is  pursuing  its 

Inprovenent        long^tine  canpaign  for  reha'bdlitating  the  industry,  v/ill 

welcome  so  atle .  and' experienced  a  recruit  as  M,  C.  Jaynes, 
who  lately  "became  the  Texas .  Extension 'Service' s  cotton  specialist,"  says 
the  San  Antonio  Express.     "Cooperating  v;ith  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
and  the  several  organizations  concerned  with  aiding  the  cottor  farmer, 
Mr.  Jaynes  will  devote  his  attention  primarily  to  advancing  the  single- 
variety  cotton  community  movement.    His  objective  —  which  is  also  that 
sought  "by  the  state-wide  committee' —  vdll  "be  to  "bring  a'bout  improvement 
in  the  Texas  .product * s  quality,  texture  and  staple-length.    Tests  so  far 
ha.ve  demonstrated  the  single-variety  community's  efficacy  in  serving  that 
purp'o,se\    For  'example,  last  sea.son  the  Victoria  County  commtinities  par- 
ticipating in  that  program  sold  their  excellent  cotton  —  that  had  "been 
carefully  handled,  scientifically  ginned  and  wrapped  in  waterproof  duck 
■  "bagging  — •  at  premiums  ranging  from  $S  to  $10  a  "bale  over  run-of-the- 
market  stuff  ...This  year  U15  one  variety  cotton  com.muni  ties  have -enrolled 
27,00.0  farmers,  cultivating  997 » 000  acres.    That  is  11  percent  of  the' 
total  Texas  cotton    area  this  year,  under  the  kLk  crop-control  program, , • 

Farm  Price  The  average  of  prices  received  "by  farmers  in  mid- 

Indexes  Octo'ber  v/as  slightly  lov/er  than  a  month  earlier,  the 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service  reports.     But  at  97  per- 
cent of  pre-war,  the  all-commodity  index  v;as  2  points  higher  than  the 
Octo'ber  193^  average.    Prices  of  grains  and  meat  animals  failed  to  hold 
the  levels  reached  in  their  spectacular  rise  in  early  Septem'ber,  and  "by 
October  I5  had  lost  a'bout  one- third  of  their  gains.     Chickens  and  eggs, 
and  dairy  products,  however,  made  substantial  seasonal  advances,  holding 
the  all-com.modity  index  within  1  point  of  the  September  figure.  By 
October  I5,  grain  prices  had  declined  6  points  and  meat  animals  5  points 
from  mid-September  levels.    The  grain  price  index,  however,  v/as  still  I7 
points  higher  than  a  year  ago.    Cotton  and  cottonseed  prices  declined 
, during  the  month,  but  averaged  slightly  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
Local  market  prices  of  dairy  products  advanced  5  points  during  the ■ 
month,  and  also  averaged  5  points  higher  than  on  October  I5,  1932* 
Chicken  and  egg  prices  were  6  points  higher  than  a  month  ago,  but  were 
16. points  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

Poultry  "The  success  of  the  poultry  cookery  charts ,^ prepared 

Charts  by  the  U.-  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  were  assured  the 

moment  they  were  produced,"  says  the  "U",  S.  Egg  and  Poultry 
Magazine  (November).     "The  charts  should  be  useful  for  the' retailer  as 
a  display  and  to  suggest  different  v/ays  of  serving  poultry  merit.  In 
-home  economics  classes  they  should  be  a  simple,  effective  way  to  supple- 
ment poultry  cooking  instructions. . .There  are  eight  charts  in  the  set, 
size  20  by  30  inches,  printed  in  black  and  white  on  heavy  paper,  price 
50  cents  by  set  only,  procurable  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
G-overnment  Printing  Office,  Washington." 
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Conservation  The  Eclucr^it ional  Conservation  Comnittee  has  drafted 

Education  a  "bill  to  "be  filed  with  all  state  legislatures  to  pro*^ 

'.  '  yic'-e  for  the  teaching  of  conservation  in  the  schools.  ; 

It  .is  to.  "be  hoped  ^ha|  this  legislation  will  "be  given  thorough  con- 
sideration by  legislative  "bodies  and  serve  to  focus  attention  oh  the  ■• 
importance  of  this  subjec|  in  the  school  curricula.    At  the  nonent  there 
'are  varied  opinions  as' to  the  hest  nethods  of  approach.     They  vary  from 
prescri"bed  coursew  in  conservation  to  inclusion  of  conserva.tion  ideas  in 
a  nunher  of  the  present  studies.    Several  independent  studies  of  the 
question  are  now  being  Eiade.     (Nature  Magazine,  Noven"ber.)  • 

Plant  "Recent  Progress  in  Plant  Breeding,"  "by  S.  B,  Ba'b- 

Breeding  cock,  University  of  California,  is  the  leading, article 

in  the  Noven"ber  Scientific  Monthly.     In  the  concluding 
paragraph  he  stresses  the  significance  of  current  research  in  the  field 
of  physiological  genetics,  and  continues:     "It  is  safe  to  sa,y  that  the 
relations  between  the  chronosones  and  the  cytoplasn,  on  one  hand,  and 
the  morphological  and  physiological  characters  of  the  plant,  on  the 
other  hand,  seen  likely  to  "be  more  clearly  understood  in  the  near  future. 
New  light  on  the  genetics  of  size  and  of  grovs'th  and  form  of  the  organism 
and  its  parts  may  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  heterosis  and  to  a 
more  successful  utilization  of  this  phenomenon.    Research  on  the  genetics 
and  physiology  of  development  in  plants  is  just  getting  under  v/ay,  but  it 
gives  promise  of  future  enli  =  ,'htennent  v/hich  will  have  an  important  "bear- 
ing on  "breeding  for  such  qualities  as  yield,  chemical  composition  and 
resistance  to  cold,  drought,  diseases  and  pests.    The  artificial  dis- 
tinction  hetv/een  *pure'  and  'applied*  research  can  no  longer  "be  main- 
tained in  general;  it  seems  certain  that  henceforth  scientific  research 
on  plants  and  scientifically  practical  plant  "breeding  vrill  go  hand  in 
hand  in  the  service  of  society," 

Other  articles  in  the  same  periodical  are:     "The  Rural 
Cor:munity  as  a  Science  Laboratory  for  City  Children"  by  N,  Eldred  Bing- 
ham., Colum"bia  University;  "The  Pan  Am.erican  Highway--II"  l^y  Herbert  C. 
Lanks;  "To  V/hat  Extent  Is  a  Science  of  Man  Possible?"  "by  Frederick 
Oshorn,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History;  and  "Baking  Technology  and 
National  Niitrition"  "by  James  A.  To'bey,  American  Institute  of  Baking.- 

Minnesota  No.  21S  is  one  of  the  nevj  pl^xms  at  the  Minnesota 

Plu^  21s  station* s  fruit-hreeding  farm..    Luring  several  years 

of  testing,  it  has  proved  itself  in  earliness,  hardiness, 
disease  resistance  and  size  and  yield  of  fruit.    A  dessert  plum,  it  is 
a  delicate  red  v/hen  ready  to  pick.    Nurseries  have  o"btained  propag£xting 
V70od' of  the  variety  and  are  increasing  their  supply.     ^Successful  Earn- 
ing, Novenher.) 
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LATIIT  TRADE  Latin- American  diplomats  and  United  States  biisinessnien 

IRGI/iGT'IClJ    '        inaug^orated  a  canrpaign  yesterday  to  stirxro.lato  United  States 

imrchases  of  Lat in-A:?xii'ican  goods  and  agreed  to  estaclisr. 
a  huge  market  place  in  il-v:!  York  City,  says  nn  Associated  Tress  re]:)'ort.  • 
Ihe  merchojidizing  center,  pro o ably  to  be  located  in  H-ocko feller  Gont'ur, 
would  afford  businessmen  from  both  continents  a  place  to  meet  and  show 
their  wares,     Edv/ard  J,  IToble,  Under-Secretary  of  Commerce,   at  a  pi'css 
conference  after  the  meeting,   sjonsored  by  the  Commerce  Departm^ent,  ex- 
•plained  that  United  States  purciiascs  fr^om  Latin  Aricrica  v/oro  emphasized 
because  a  high  vol"ume  of  orders  from  Latin  America— est imated  at  about 
$250,000,000 — had  svdtciied  to  tliis  cordntry  because  of 'the  wr.r,     G-erm.'?Jiy  ■ 
alone,  nov;  cut  off  by  the  Allied  blockade,   sold  about  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  v/orth  of  mercii'uidise  in  Latin  America  last  year,     iloble  said 
business  between  the  Americas  vrrald  be  s^eriously  disrupted  if  the  United 
States  sold  a  great  deal  more  merchruidi se  in  Latin  America  'vithout  bal- 
ancing the  Sales  with  purchases, 

'TOBACCO  Ti:e  Department  today  announced  the  final  reimlts  of 

QIJOTAS  the  flu::-cured  tobacco  marketing  quota  referendum  held 

'  Gctob.:r  5.     ^^'t    f  rai  estimated  total  of  3*^0,000  flue-cured 
tobacco  grov:ers  eligible  to  vot;.,,   250,  c71  cast  ballots  in  the  referendum. 
Of  this  number  225>o0b,   or  9*^'  voTCQiit,  voted  in  favor  of  the  marketing 
quota,  and  25,065i   or  10  x^ercent,  were  '""/pposed  to  the  quota.     As  a  result 
of  the  votes,  the  flue*-curod  t-'ibacco  marketing  quota,  proclaimed  by  the 
Secretary  on  September  25,  '.'.'ill  be  in  effect  dm-ing  the  coming  marketing 
year  which  begins  on  Jul;/  1,  19-1-0,     Tr.en  the  amounts  required  for  increases 
for  small  producers  are  added  to  the  original  quota  of  cl8,'000,000  pounds, 
it  will  make  a  total  quota  of  approximately  S6G,OOG,000  i^ounds, 

"TEST  TUBE"  The  first  fatherless  rabbit,  a  doe  borA  of ' an  egg  ' 

HAB3IT  fertilized  in  a  test  tube  vrith  a  simple  salt  solution,  which 

is  alsCmotherless  in -the  sense  that  ■  the  ' rabbit  tliat  give  it 
birth  merely  served  as  a  living  incubator  for  rui  ovum  tel^en  from  another 
species  of  ra.bbit v::is  shown  for  the  first  time  yesterday  a.t  the  Ilev;  York; 
Academy/  of  iviedicine.     The  first  inajnmia.lian  creature  to  be  brought  into  the 
world  i'S  a.  result  of  a  s;;/nthetic  -parthenogenesis  is  a  Icli-ge  lively  chin- 
chilla., '--hose  living  incuba.tor  mother  '.?as  a  pure  a-lbino,  ; rind  is  the  \70rk 
')f  Dr.   'T-regory  I  incus,    :f  Clark  University,  T:ho  bega.n  his  ■dpoch-malcing " 
studies  at  Harvard.     (iTow  York  Times,) 
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Cornhusking  NelDraska  Farmer,  in  an  item  on  the  National  Corn- 

Contest  husking  Contest,  says:     "Scene  for  this  gala  farm  event 

of  November  3  is  a  UO-acre  field  of  No.  3I3  hylDrid  corn 
which  is  expected  to  yield  60  to  75  'oushels  to  the  acre... More  than 
150,000  persons  are  expected  to  attend... A  sulDstantial  fimd  was  pro- 
vided hy  the  state  legislature  to  help  make  this  shov;  a  feature  well 
worth  seeing.     It  is  dou^Dtful  i^hether  any  othor  sporting  event  in  the 
country  will  attract  more  attention  than  the  1939  National  Cornhusking 
Contest.    Color  nev/sreels  of  the  field  are  ready  for  distribution. 
Action  of  the  contest  will  he  broadcast  over  NBC's  lojrin  and  Home  Hour 
on  a  chain  of  more  than  100  radio  stations.    This  yearns  contest  is 
sponsored  by  Kansas  Farmer  Mail  and  Breeze,  a  member  of  the  National 
Cornhusking  Contest  Association,    Each  state  represented  in  the  associ- 
ation is  allov/ed  to  enter  two  contestants.    The  state  champions  are 
chosen  in  state  contests  which  feature  the  meeting  of  winners  in  county 
contests  throughout  the  various  states.    The  nr^.tional  contest  rotates 
among  the  states  from  year  to  year..." 

REA  Tours  Joseph  S,  Rogers,  USA  Information  Division,  in  Rural 

to  Farms  Electrification  Nev/s  (October)  describes  a  day  with  the 

REA  Farm  Equipment  Tour,  now  in  its  second  year,  "Activ- 
ities start  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  he  says,     "National  mc?Jiufac- 
turers  arrange  their  trailers  outside  the  tents,  each  trailer  eq_uipped 
with  one  or  more  appliances  which  mean    more  money  to  the  fr.rm.  Pumps, 
feed  grinders,  corn  shellers,  brooders,  portable  irrigation  systems, 
milkers  and  milk  coolers,  ensilage  cutters,  silo  fillers,  electric  hot 
beds,  end.  other  equipment  are  attra,ctively  displayed.    Inside  the  main, 
tent,  half  of  which  is  given  over  to  an  auditoriuT.  equipped  vrith  a  pub- 
lic-address system,  are  hundreds  of  appliances  for  the  fa.rn  homes  — ' 
electric  ranges,  refrigerators,  hot-water  heaters,  lighting  systems, 
radios,  ironers,  washing  machines  —  in  fact,  every  kind  of  an  electric- 
al appliance.    At  6:30  a,m,  the  RSA  high-line  is  tapT)ed  and  r\m  to  all 
the  displays, . .Many  farmers  leave  their  fields  for  the  day  to  get  know- 
ledge of  electrical  equipment  v/hich  will  pay  important  dividends  later. 
Many  small  businessmen  close  their  shops  so  that  they  and  their  employees 
can  see  this  show.    At  10  a,m.  the  lectures  for  farm  v/omen  begin.  An 
REA  home-electrification  specialist  gives  a  talk  on  kitchen  planning  and 
proper  lighting.    She  demonstrates  a  light  meter,  shows  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  lighting,  stresses  the  importance  of  having  plenty 
of  convenience  outlet s ,.  ,Fron  12:30  p.m.  until  2  o'tlock,  vjhile  having 
lunch  at  a  refreshment  tent  opera.ted  by  a  local  church  organization, 
farmers  and  their  wives  discuss  what  they  have  learned... At  2  p.m.  there 
is  another  demonstration  in  the  tent  on  the  benefits  of  electric  cookery 
and  ref rigerat ion. . .At  7^30  o'clock  in  the  evening  there  is  another  ar- 
ranged program, .  .The  program  ends  at  11  p.m.  \iith  the  shov/ing  of  a 
motion  picture..." 
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-P«€it  For  "In  transpl.'-nting  tvro-year^old  r,pple  stock  fron 

Young  Trees        the  nursery  to  z'-'.e  ci  c'i-ud,  ?<.  r;v.ch  nore  vitcorous  and  . 

..rapid  growth  results  and  fever  trees  are  lost  v;hen 
peat  is  nixed  with  the  soil  when  the  hole  is  filled,"  says  S,  W.  Edge- 
conbe,  Iowa  State  College,  in  the  Country  C-entlenan  (Novenher).  "This 
has  "been  found  to  "be  consistently  true  in  extensive  experiments  con- 
ducted in  different  sections  of  Iowa  "by  the  horticultural  depe-rtnent 
of  Iov;a  State  College,    The  practice  is  to  use  one  gallon  of  ordinary 
granulated  peat  to  each  tree.    After  placing  the  tree  in  the  hole,  the 
roots  are  first  covered  with  some  of  the  soil  which  v/as  recoved  fron  the 
hole.    This  is  to  prevent  the  roots  fror.  coning  into  direct  contact  with 
the  peat,  v/hich  night  possibly  result  in  burnin.^.    The  gallon  of  pea,t  is 
then  nixed  v;ith  the  renainder  of  the  soil  and  the  hole  filled.    The  ratio 
of  peat  to  soil  is  about  one  part  to  twelve.    Watering  at  the  tine  of 
transplanting  is  conducted  as  usual.    The  peat  is  advantageous  to  the 
young  trees  in  both  wet  and  dry  years.     In  dry  seasons  it  holds  noisture; 
in  wet  seasons  it  prevents  packing  of  the  soil,  vrhich  results  in  greater 
aeration  to  the  roots;  thus  faster  and  nore  vigorous  growth  results 
under  either  weather  condition." 

Forest  Fir.e  All  but  seven  of  the  States  no\\r  have  forest-fire 

Control  Pacts    protection  agreenents  with  the  Departnent.  Colorado 

was  the  forty-first  to  sign  up.    Of  the  seven,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  North  Dakota  have  little  forest  land.     In  the 
other  three,  Utah,  Wyoning,  and  Arizona,  nost  of  the  renainiiig  forest 
land  is  in  national  forests  and  not  prinarily  a  State  responsibility. 
Under  these  agreenents  the  Federal  G-overnnent  natches  State  expendi- 
tures for  fire  protection  to  the  degree  that  the  funds  available 
pernit.     In  193^         Federal  contribution  v/as  about  $2, COO, 000  and  the 
notal  by  the  States  about  $7,000,000.    In  I937  about  9U  percent_pf_all 
the  forest  acreage  burned  was  in  areas  not  yet  under  joint  protection. 
More  than  11  percent  of  all  the  unprotected  forest  land  was  burned 
over  in  that  year.    Protection  costs  in  nost  States  a^nount  to  only  a 
few  cents  an  acre  each  year.    State  and  Federal  foresters  estinate 
that  it  would  not -cost  nore  than  2  cents  an  acre  to  protect  nore  than 
6,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands  in  Colorado.    The  area  to  be  covered 
the  first  year  under  the  agreenent  will  be  less  than  half  a  nillion 
acres. 

Chopped  Hay  "The  widespread  interest  in  chopping  soybean  hay 

Devices  has  brought  to  the  narket  tv;o  products  designed  to 

elininate  heat  in  the  nov;  and  to  detect  it  should  it 
occur,"  says  Successful  Farning  (Novenber).    "A  thernoneter  at  the 
end  of  a  12-foot  rod  is  convenient  for  checking  tenperatures.  Wlien 
there  is  a  separation  of  cuttings,  the 'heavier  and  v/etter  portions  are 
inclined  to  heat  first,    A  special  distributor  head  prevents  such 
separation." 
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Farm  "Experiments  conducted  at  the  Ala"bama  Agricultural 

Ponds  Experiment  Station  have  demonstrated  that  small  ponds  ■ 

may  "be  "built  on  many  farms  "by  farmers  themselves  and, 
if  properly  managed,  these  ponds  v/ill  produce  "better  fishing  than  can 
"be  found  in  the  "best  of  our  lakes  and  streams,"  says  H.  S.  Sv;ingle, 
Ala"bama  Experiment  Station,  in  Southern  Agriculturist  (Novem"bery.  "In 
addition,  farm  ponds  may  "be  utilized  for  watering  of  stock,  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  farm  garden,  and  as  a  swimming  hole,    Farmers  in  the  South- 
eastern states  have  "been  quick  to  take  advantage  of  these  experiments; 
on  Ala"bama  farms  alone  there  are  nov/  a'bout  2,000  of  these  small  ponds 
and  more  are  "being  "built  at  the  rate  of  approximately  200  each  year... 
If  an  acre  pond  is  properly  fertilized  (the  Decem"ber  issue  of  Southern 
Agriculturist  will  carry  an  article  "by  P.  0.  Davis,  Director  Ala'baina  . 
Extension  Service,  in  which  the  "breeding  and  feeding  of  fish  will  "be 
discussed)  from  I50  to  25O  pounds  of  fish  can  "be  removed  annually.  For 
the  average  farm  family,  therefore  the  farm  pond  should  have  an  area 
of  "between  1  and  1^  acres.    Ponds  less  than  -|-acre  in  area  are  too  small 
for  use  as  fish  ponds,  while  the  maximum  size  any  family  could  econom- 
ically use  is  approximately  3  acres,.," 

Turkeys  "It  is  a  nev/  idea  to  rent  turkeys  "but  it  v/as  done 

For  Kent  this  year  "by  a  Wyoming  ovmer,"  says  an  editorial  in  the 

Utah  Farmer  (Ccto"ber  25)  ."When  a  near"by  farmer  wanted 
his  fields  cleaned  of  grasshop-oers  he  hired  the  turkeys,  paying  so  much 
each  day  until  the  land  was  free  of  the  hoppers.     In  addition  to  wa^es 
for  these  turkevs ,  they  were  fattened  a,t  the'  same  time  "by  eating  the 
grasshoppers.    If  they  a„re  taken  any  distance  from  home  they  go  in  a 
truck.    A  herder,  a  tent  and  a  porta"ble  roost  go  with  them." 

Ra^ilroad  Class  I  railroads  of  the  United  States  had  a  net 

Income  Up  ra.ilv;ay  operating  income  in  the  first  nine  months  of 

this  year  of  $355,009,389,  compared  with  $205,UUU,gU5 
in  the  corresponding  period  last  yea.r,  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  has  announced.     In  Septem"ber  it  was  $S6,U35»172  compared 
with  $50*506,298  in  the  same  month  of  last  year,     G-ross  revenues  in 
the  nine-month  period  were  $2,862,079,851  compared  with  $2,573,535,021 
in  the  same  period  last  year,  the  report  stated.     This  was  an  increase 
of  11,2  percent.  (Press.) 

State  Tax  An  increase  of  18,5  percent  in  State  tax  collections 

Collections        in  1939 >  compared  with  1937 »  v/as  indicated  in  a  special 

study  ma.de  "by  the  Census  Bureau,    The  preliminary  report 
covers  forty-three  States  whose  fiscal  years  ended  "betv/een  December  31» 
1938,  and  August  3I,  I939.    A  total  of  $3,169,972  in  taxes  was  collected 
"by  the  forty-three  States,    G-asoline  sales  taxes,  representing  20. U  per- 
cent of  the  total,  and  unemployment  compensation  taxes,  20,6  percent, 
\  ere  the  leading  revenue  producers.    Receipts  from  gasoline  taxes  rose 
30. U  percent  from  I937,  and  revenue  from  license  taxes  on  specific  "busi- 
nesses was  up  30  percent  for  the  same  period.  (Press,) 
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TVA  HSDUCES  A  reduction  in  the  Tennessee  Vcd ley  Authority ' 

ICIEE  RATS         "yardstick"  power  rate  to  consnrners^'-as  annoiniced  yes- 
terday oy  David  H,  Lilienthal,  TVA  vice  cilairman.     It  is 
the  first  reduction  since  the  rate,  designed        the  Administration  as 
a  standard  to  "bring  private  rates  doy/n,  vras  promulgated  in  the  fall  of 
1933.     Lilienthal  revealed,  hov/ever,  that  the  lower  rate  is  applicacle 
for  the  time  oeing  to  only  about  ?,000  ';f  the  3^0,000  c  vnsuners' of  TVA 
power.     These  consumers  are  members  of  a  cooperative  organization  in 
Aloorn  County,  Mississipjji.    About  5^^0  of  the  consumers  are  famers  served 
by  100  miles  of  rural  jj^jvier  lines  built  by  the  cooperative*     T}ie  new  -rate 
is  2  1/2  cents  per  hem'  on  the  first  5'-'  kilowatt  hours  of  power  used  per 
month  by  residential  consumers.     The  old  rate  was  3  cents.  (VZashington 
lost.) 


COTTCiJ  SALES  The  Dex:)artment  of  Agriculture  reT)Orted  yesterday 

rOR  EXE  CRT         that  sales  of  cotton  rmd  cotton  products  ujider  the  ex- 
port subsidy  program  in  the  three  months  ended  on  Octo- 
ber 31  totaled  3»352»OCiO  bales.     Included  were  cotton  products  equiva- 
lent to  159 > 000  bales.     Under  the  subsidy  the  departm.ent  pa^s  a  county' 
of  1,5  cents  a  pound  on  cotton  sold  abroad.     Cotton  actually  exported 
in  the  -three  months  totaled  1,60S,000  bales,  compared  vrith  1,090,000  in 
the  same  "period  in  19321.  (A.I.). 

POOD  STAl^-'H  S  Secretary  Wallace  li.as  announced  that  Irovidence,  R.  I., 

EXTEITDSD  and  Bismarck  and  IJandan,  IT.D. ,  have  been  selected  for  the 

food  staiir;-^  plan,  Ir'-.vidence,  with  a  population  of  a2Tproxi- 
mately  252,000,  has  ab'-u.t  13,000  relief  cases,  representing  around  41,000  ! 
individuals.  Five  thousand  relief  cases  ?^re  emrjlcyed  on  "^"A  projects,  j 
while  the  rest  are  divided  among  social  security  cases  and  state  ojid  lo- 
cal unemplo^Tnent  relief,  Tlie  Bismarck  area  will  cover  Burleigli  Co'onty,  '  j 
inclxidinxg  tiie  city  of  Bismarck,  while  the  Mandan  area  will  c.ver  iviorton  I 
County,  including  the  cit^/-  of  *.'and.?ji.  These  two  areas  have  a  population  | 
of  approximately  UU,000.  It  is  estimated  there  are  in  the  areas  about  ' 
2,000  relief  cases,  rojjresenting  about  S,000  individuals.  | 
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Low-Cost  The  Journal  of  Home  Economics  (lTovem"ber)  contains 

Housing  a  paper  "by  Martha  Regin,  of  the  U»  S,  Housing  Authority, 

on  the  role  of  home  economists  in  low-rent  housing  pro- 
jects.   Under  the  U,  S,  Housing  Act,  she  says  in  part,  projects  aided 
hy  the  U.  S.  Housing  Authority  "shall  be  available  solely  for  families 
whose  net  incomes  at  the  time  of  admission  do  not  exceed  five  times 
the  rent  (including  costs  of  all  utilities  "but  refrigeration),  except 
where  families  have  three  or  more  minor  dependents,  when  the  ratio  can 
he  six  to  one.     In  addition,  in  order  to  rehouse  families  in  the  lowest 
income  group,  it  is  urged  that  every  effort  he  made  in  the  local  progra.m 
to  confine  tenancy  in  lovz-rent  housing  projects  to  an  income  group  "below 
the  maximum  income  limits  set  "by  law.    To  provide  a  valid  "basis  for 
esta'blishing  a  potential  pool  of  tenants  at  the  lov/est  feasi"ble  income 
level  calls  for  an  analysis  of  reliable  local  data  from  all  sources  on 
family  sizes,  incomes,  rents  paid,  occupations,  etc.,  of  families  liv- 
ing in  areas  of  substandard  housing.    The  home  economist  who  has  at  her 
command  the  available  facts  along  these  lines  about  her  ovm  community 
is  in  a  position  to  assist  the  local  housing  authority  in  establishing 
such  local  maximum  limits.    It  is  apparent  that  no  satisfactory  scale 
of  minimum  income  limits  can  be  arbitrarily  established  fo:t:  determining 
the  adequexy  of  family  income  for  admission  to  a  project^fiat  each  ap- 
plication must  be  carefully  considered  on  an  individual  oasis..." 

One-Variety  "Results  thus  far  from  the  export  of  one-variety 

Cotton  Plan       cotton  have  been  highly  successful  and  have  led  to 

plans  for  continuing  the  practice  on  a  larger  scale," 
says  an  editorial  in  the  Dallas  Morning  Nev/s.     "Foreign  spinners 
have  commented  with  :nich  favor  on  the  uniform  lint  produced  by  Texas 
communities  that  have  joined  in  raising  a  single  high-grade  variety 
and  have  given  epec\al      tent  ion  to  ginning  and  packaging  for  export. 
The  bales  have  boeo  covereo.  coii'ipletely  with  new  cotton  bagging.  Ef- 
forts to  market  30jO'^^C  ^^^.ies  01  one-variety  cotton  from  this  yearns 
Crop,  compered  wj.ili  3? SCO  from  last  yearns,  will  give  a  much  broader 
basis  for  d^term- -..i  -.^  i-hs  value  of  inprovenents  in  grovjing  and  market- 
ing.    Srg^sstic'is  of  European  s^lriers,  inc3.uding  one  for  use  of  fab- 
rics of  c"^.oser  r.esli  w^ive- ir.  bale  covers,  are  being  taken  into  consid- 
eration..   Etn.^pcr.n  conplr..intc  against  the  low  quality  of  much  of  this 
country's  e:p:.fb  cct+c:.i  ar.d  p^^a-inst  carelessness  in  its  v/rapping  and 
handling  hr,-e  bet^n  common  fo:^  years.     This  situf'tion  has  been  one  of 
the  factors  leaduvr  to  loss  of  profitable  markets  to  competitors  in 
other  laiiuB,    I.enedial  measures  nov;  being  taken  here  may  go  far  in 
reviving  a  pr-^l e rence  for  American  lint.    Uniform  high  q^uality,  com- 
bined v/ith  careful  ginning,  baling  and  wrapping  and  handling,  is 
bound  to  meet  vdth  favorable  response  among  buyers," 
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Egg-Coolint3  "Three  yoars  a-?o,  only  3  percent  of  the  Nev;  York 

Systems  bound  e^f.s  tclron  fro:'i  the  Pennsylvania  egg  auctions 

nad.e  the  to^^  q'^^lity  grade,"  says  Velch  Richardson  in 
Country  G-entler.an  (ivovenher) .     "In  1939>  according  to  John  E.  Nicholas, 
Pennsylvania  State  College  agricult'iiral  engineer,  the  anount  of  top- 
quality  eggs  went  u:^  to  24  percent ,     The  rise  was  largely  due  to  pre- 
cooling  of  eggs  on  the  farm. There  are  two  systems  in  general  use, 
"both  practical.    One  is  a  sim-ole  frajiework  ahout  six  feet  high,  over 
which  is  draped  a  hurlap  or  canvas  cloth.    Hacks  inside  support  the 
eggs,  and  a  stream  of  v/ater  from  a  perforated  pipe  drips  along  the 
"burlap.    The  evaporating  victer  takes  up  heat  anvd  cools  the  eggSo  The 
exceps  v.rater  holds  the  humidity  up.     In  the  tunnel  cooler,  an  electric 
fan  "blo^-.^s  air  through  thin  strips  of  vret  blo"Cting  paper  over  the  racks 
of  eggSo     It  is  a  little  more  efficient  than  the  tov/er  cooler,  being 
less  dependent  upon  room  tc-mporature  or  natural  air  movements.  Also, 
fungi  growths  are  far  less  than  on  the  burlap  tower." 

Potato  "The  Riicde  Island  Sr-periment  Station  has  cooperated 

Breeding  with  the  E-jreau  01  Plant  Industry  in  -costing  potato 

seedlings  developed  by  ti.;e  Tederal  department,"  say 
T.  E,  Odland  and  T.  R,  Cox.  of  the  station,  summarizing  an  article  in 
the  Am.erican  Potato  Journal  (October),     "An  aggregate  of  I6U  lots  of 
seed  stock  has  been  tested  in  replicated  short  rov/s  rnd  more  than  400 
smaller  lots  a.s  tuber  units  or  for  special  studies  c'uring  the  last 
10-year  period.    The  Chippev;a  has  proved  one  of  the  most  promising  of 
the  new  varieties.     It  is  a  good  yielder,  has  a  high  percentage  of 
marketable  tubers,  and  is  attractive  in  a.ppearance.     In  cooking  qual- 
ity, however,  it  is  somevrhat  less  desirable  than  the  G-reen  Mountain 
under  local  conditions.    The  Ka.tahdin  is  similajr  to  the  Chip^evja  in 
length  of  grov/ing  season,  appearance,;  and  cooking  quality,  Hov/over, 
it  has  not  been  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  yield  and  has, 
therefore,  been  discontinued  in  these  tests.     The  Houma  is  a  medium 
maturing  new  variety  that  shoe's  promise  for  our  conditions.     It  has 
a  desirable  appea<,rance ,  good  cooking  quality,  and  also  showed  up  well 
in  yield*    The  Golden,  a  yellov;-f leshed  seedling,  lacked  satisfactory 
cooking  qualities  and  produced  too  high  a  percentage  of  No.  2  and  un- 
marketable tubers  to  be  desirablec    The  Sebago  is  outstanding  in 
blight  resistance.     It  also  seems  to  be  resistant  to  sca.b.     It  is  a 
good  yielder  of  higli  quality  pota„toes.     It  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising of  the  seedlings  testedo    The  scab  test  indicated  that  v.  number 
of  the  seedlings,  in  addition  to  the  Sebago,  are  much  more  resistant 
to  scab  thaji  a.re  Green  Meant ains ^ 

Cold  Locker  Quick  Erozen  Foods  (November)  reports  that  Illinois, 

Associations      Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Oregon,  Washington,  Ohio  and  Michigan 

now  have  locker  plant  associations.     To  date  the  function 
of  locker  associations  is  principally  to  disseminate  information  rather 
than  to  attempt  buying  cooperatively,  it  says  0 
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H.H.  Eestricts  Operators  of  "cut  rate  stores,"  department  stores, 

Vitariin  Sale        groceries  aiid  similar  non-dr-J-g  outlets  have-'oeen  warned 

by  the  ilevr  Hamr; shire  State  Board  of  HeaJth  that  sales 
of-  vitai'nin  concentrates,  in  sucl'^  stores  will  be  deemed  a  violation  of  tlie 
pharme^cy  law,   says,  a  Concord  rei^iort  in"  Food  Field  Reporter  (October  30). 
The  action  of  the  board  is  based  upon  the  pharmacy  law  w?xich  defines 
"potent  drugs"'  as  "all  sub3t;jnces,   the  average  adult-  medicinal  dose  of 
which  is  less  than  oO  grains  of  solid,   or  bC  minims  of  liquid  V,"  -which 
would  include  vitamin  c^^^ncentrates,    Potent  drugs,  as  defined,  mrast  be 
dispensed  by  pharmacists. 

Soybeans  The  Americen-grov.T.  soybean  has  cut  r.eavily  into  the 

for  Export  export  markets  formerly  dominated  by  its  hanchurian  cousin 

says  the  Wall  Street  Journod.     Foreign"  consi:m3rs  thus  far 
this,  year  have  talcen  a.pproximately  1,000,000  bushels  of -U.  S,  beans,  or 
about  five  times  the  average  .annuaJly  for  the  past  five  yerrs,  American 
ports  have  cleared  only  about  half  of  the  totaJ  purchases.  Enlargement 
of  the  foreign  demarid  has  been  largely  instr^jmental  in  raising  domestic 
prices  25  to  30  cents  a  bushel  since  mid-August,     On  the  last  n'-cent  ad- 
vance, however,   it  has  been  noticeable  that  export  demiand  has  been  less 
keen,     Based  on  past  performance,   it  is  admitted  that  domestic  cons"umers 
ccu'i  absorb  all  of  the  record  90,000,000  crop  now  being  harvested.  How- 
ever,  it  is  questioned  n'')W  v/hether  existing  price  levals  cvsn  be  m.aintaine 
without  the  incentive  of  a  susta.ined  oversea.s  dom.and. 

Sources  of  "Poland  has  been  a  leading  source  of  white  clover 

Wliite  Clover      seed  for  American  fams  and  now  the  supply  is  blockaded 

and  prices  ra^e  going  up,  "  says  L,  E.  Neel,  associa^te 
editor  of  Southern  Agriculturist,   in  the  ITovember  issue,     "For  years 
Louisiana  has  been  producing  a  \7i:ite  clover  peculiar  to  that  southern 
region.     In  the  begirjiing,  white  clover  got  t-".  Louisiana  and,  becomang 
adjusted  by  natural  selection,   found  a  go-:'d  home  in  the  deep,  mioist  soil 
of  the  .Delta.     l^Laen  land  was  allov.^ed  to  go  to  past^are,  white  clover  came, 
-and  for  some  years  fine,  seed  crops  have  been  harvested,     Tliis  has  been 
sold  mxainly  to  seed  houses  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  and  its 
identity  host  v.hen  it  v/ent  into  the  trade.     Hov;ever,  experim-ent  stations 
were  checking  on  Louisiana  viiite  clover  and  discovered  that  it  v/as  at 
loctst  superior  for  southern  conditions,     Somie  seed  houses  learned  of 
this  southern  seed  and  ha/ve  been  featuring  it." 

'3-arden  A  nevi  garden  and  lawn  ralce  Is  one  which  ha.s  adjust- 

G-adgets  able  teeth.     Each  T?rong  has  tension  supplied  by  a  small 

com.pression  spring  a.ttaxhed  to  the  base  of  the  prong, 
When  the  rake  is  dravrn  over  -jjieven  ground,  the  prongs  adjust  themselves 
to  the  ro-iogh  surfo.ce  and-  contcact  the  low  spots  as  v^ell  as  the  high  ones. 
Another  new  piece  of  garden  equipment  is  a  cart  that  looks  like  a  giant 
dust  pan.     It  is  light  in  weight,  has  solid  rubber  tires  ^jid  welded  all- 
steel  body  sprcO.yed  with  green  lacquer  over  primer  coa.t.     The  cart  vreighs 
only  15  po-onds,  but  is  heavy  enough  to  haul  trash,  leaves,   soil,  fer- 
tilizer,  etc.     (Farm  Journal  andFarm^er's  T7"ife,  November,) 
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TRADE  3ET1^E1I  Ac^;litior.  of  trade  barriers  as  a  means  of  insuring 

TTZ  AI'AZHICAS        inter-Arxierican  peace  \na3  urged  7esterday  by  Assistant 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  P,  G-rady  before  the  California 
State  Society  at  Wasiiington.     G-rady  declared:    "It  is  as  iiiiportant  to  get 
trade  barriers  bet^veen  tr.e  Americas  reduced  as  it  is  to  keejj  the  terri- 
torial boundaries  clear  of  menacing  and  provocative  military  fortifica- 
tions* "     'The  idea  is  pr  ;valent,  G-rady  declared,   th;\t  the  United  States 
can  rocomxoense  itself  in  Latin  At. erica  for  trade  losses  due  to  the  ^rar 
in  Z^urope,     This  is  impossible  as  long  as  pressure  groups  go  so  far  as 
to  lorotest  concessions  on  imv)orts  only  indirectly  competitive  v,-ith  this 
count r^^'s  goods,  he  said,     ( f7a^'hingt on  1 '>st,  ) 


CAMLSD  lEA  The  Canned  lea  Ivlarlceting  Cooperative,  v.hich  was  a 

MAPiZETIiTG-  major  factor  in  moving  the  tremendous  193^  pea  crao,  has 

raised  the  f\inds  for  its  amended  1939"*^*^^  budget  v/ith 
$7»00C  to  spare  and  is  ready  to  push  its  plans  for  next  year's  crop,  it 
was  learned  yesterday  at  Chica:;o,     lYith  the  final  reports  -"in  the  1939 
pea  crop  indicating  a  reasonably  close  adjustment  between  stocks  on  hand 
anvi  the  potential  market  capacity,  the  officials  foresee  a  needed  increase 
in  the  acreage  pLanted  to  peas  in  the  spring.     HoYrever,  the  research  ac- 
tivities planned  "jjidcr  tlie  new  budget  will  be  directed  tov;ard  gathering 
adequate  statistics  for  Cramer  scrunity,   so  that  the  19^0  crop  can  be  kept 
v/ithin  bounds,     (iTev/  York  Tines,  ) 


yKM  SHOW  More  fnan  2,0CC  chrysanthemum  plants  in  ^0  varieties 

NOW  OIEN  are  on  display  in  the  U.S.  3ot:mic  Garden  exhibit,  which 

opened  yesterd^X;'       ^fashington.     The  mvsas  are  sh ovm  to 
their  best  advantage  througli  the  use  of  variegated  spotlights.     The  shov; 
v'ill  remain  open  for  at  least  two  weeks,   officials  said,  v:ith  hours  from 
9  a,m,  to  k  p.m.     ('.7ashington  Times  Herald,  ) 


SUKFLUS  AElLE  The  Federal  Surpliis  Cominodit ies  Coi^oration  has  re- 

lURCHASIlIG-         ported  that  it  bought  more  than  1,6^0,000  bushels  of  sur- 
plus apples  since  the  government's  buying  program  started 
on  October  6.     Tlie  apples  are  being  distributed  am.ong  fomilies  on  relief, 
school  children  and  v/elfare  institutions,  (A,!.). 
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Red  Cross  in  'Z-.e  Maryland  Earner  (Octooer)  in  an  item  on  the  ?.ed 

Hural  Areas        Cross  Hignnva:/  Emergency  First  Aid  Stations,   says:  "Though 

estaolished  priraaril3r  to  treat  the  victims  of  antomohile 
accidents,   these  Hed  Cross  first-aid  stations  are  rapidly  hec^ning  ir.~ 
portant  in  the  daily  life  of  rural  Arierica.     There  are  nov.'-  2,c20  such 
stations,   located  in  every  state  in  the  Union.     In  Arizona  a  station  re- 
cently opened  is  70  miles  from  the  nearest  doctor,     Tliese  stations  are 
operated  oy  trained  volunteers  --.ho  hold  themselves  ready  at  -11  times  'to 
do  what  they  can  to  assist  the  victims  of  accidents  ^Thile  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  physicion     or  a.fculance, , , The  Rod  Cross  serve??  rural  .Ameri- 
ca in  many  other  ways.     Its  puhlic  health  nursing  service  carri.?s  on  in 
many  agricultural  areas.    Braille  hooks  for  hlind  readers  are  made  "by 
many  chapters,    A  nation-wide  crinv)aign  to  prev^-nt  accidents  at  home  and 
on  the  farm  is  another  feature  of  Hod  Cross  service.     All  these  activities 
are  financed  from  the  low  annu::l  m.oivihorsi:ip  dues,.," 

^I'^'^se  ]Defjo.ted  the  motion  to  iiistruct  the  conferees  on  the 

Nov.  2  neutrality  hill,  H.J.Kes.  30S,   oy  a  vote  of  2U3  to  12:i. 

Defeated  the  'Tolcott  .'Xiencment  to  prohioit  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  nnd  otnor  Cxover:r^ent  agencies  from  dealing  in  oonds, 
sec-u-rities  o^id  other  ooligations  of  oelligerent s,   oy  a  vote  of  IQo  to 
22s.     (l  repared  hy  Office  '.f  Budget  and  finance,  ) 

Egg  Ring  Federal  atitiAorities  and  local  police  recently  oroke 

Broken  up  a  ring  operating  fr^'.m  Valley  Stream,  Long  Island,  v^Iiich 

had  "been  conducting  an  illicit  ousiness  in  the  sale  of 
rotten  eggs.     Climaxing  a  period  of  months  of  inve5tig.ations,   the  offi- 
cials raided  the  headquarters  "^f  the  organization,     There,   it  v.^as  charged, 
truckloads  of  incuhator  rejects — legally  raifit  for  humcji  c^^nsumption — 
had  "been  oroken  out,  placed  in  rji  agitator,  packed  in  '^O-^^pn-'jncL  cans  and 
sold  to  various  oakeries  and  manufacturers.     It  was  sr.id  the  raid  come 
after  federal  food  and  drug  ..o^ents  had.  followed  a  truch  hearing  Indiana 
license  plates  through  three  states  to  Ilassou  Co'anty.     (ir.ierice.n  I  reduce 
Review,  Hovemoer  11.) 

Ruhher  on  "Ruhoer  on  the  fam  is  -asuoJly  tho^jg,ht  of  solely  in 

the  Farm  terms  of  tires,  the  m.ost  important  use  so  far,"  says  ITeil 

M,  Clark  in  an  article  in  the  Country  '3-entleman  (hovemiher) , 
But  tires  are  not  the  only  use.  .  Ruooer  cow  "beds  in  place  of  concrete  and 
straw  have  he en  used  experimentally,     Slahs  of  ruooer  composition  have 
been  perfected,  together  v,dth  a  method  of  fastening  them  to  the  concrete 
and  stalls.     Reasons  for  rciooer  l^ere  are  tii'^t  in  som:e  sections  straw  is 
expensive  and  some  hoards  of  healt'n  consider  stra-j  ujisanitary,  Ruoher 
grain-drill  tuoes  have  oeen  foixad  to  have  certain  adv.-uitages  over  steel 
in  Austrolia.     Ruhoer  sheep  and  cattle  hoots  are  heing  used  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  foot  rot.     There  is  ruhoer  tuhing  in  the  milking  m.achine, 
ruhoer  hose  in  spraying  equi-om.ent,   ruoher  drapers  on  comhines  ^jid.  thresher 
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i-uboer  "belts  almost  aii:^.7here  po^/zer  is  t rail sinio ted.     -lubo-^r  sleeves  fitted 
ovar  the  tines  of  .otato  di.^^^-ers  are  said  to  result  in  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  d.amagedpotatoes.     In  one  late  track-t^rpe  tractor,  the  tracl^  is 
a  continuous  "band  of  thick  rucher,  rdth  a  core  of  ste--l  caoles.  Chere 
are  rubber  fruit-tree  bands;  rubber  l-aioeling  pads  mid  ■'jn;,holstery  for  the 
farmhouse;  rubber  rollers  in  bean  threshers;  internal  combust i';n  v/alnut 
crackers  v/ith  soft-rubber  belts.     The  steel  sprin',  seat  found  on  many 
riding  views,  mov/ing  machines  and  other  implements  is  being  replo.cod  by 
the  seat  made  of  sponge  or  'a.ir-foam'  rubber.     The  list  of  modern  farm 
uses  '.'f  rubber  is  nearly  endless  and  grows  longer  daily. " 

Movies  in  Better  Crops  T/ith  1  l.arit  ^ood  (October)  conuaents  ed-^ - 

Agriculture        itorially  on  the  increrosing  extent  to  v.hicli  motioii  pic- 

tiires  are  being  -j.sed  in  bettering  afsricultural  practices. 
"The  U.S.  Departm.ent  of  A^'riculture ,  "  it  says,   "for  s-'-me  ti-ie  has  em- 
ployed films  in  agriciltural  extension  work  and  is  no^--     it  ting  out  sound 
pictures.     It  is  reported  that  c  lored  movies  will  be  used  extensively 
when  the  Vegetable  G-rowers  Assocation  of  America  holds  its  annual  conven- 
tion this  v.anter.     And  no^'  comes  informiation  tha.t  farmers  themselves  a.re 
purchasing  equipm.ent  so  that  locally  r;ade  motion  pict'jLrcs  can  be  sIio^to,,, 
In  three  counties  in  nortjiwest  Georgia  the  results  on  SO  demonstration 
farms  were  not  being  visited  by  enough  people,     T.i^ui  a.gricultural  ad- 
visers asiied  tho  farmers  comprising  the  program-planning  comoiittee  what 
enterprise  v/ould  promote  interest,  tho  answer  wa.s,    'Locall'"  m.a.de  motion 
pictures,  '     The  first  picture  is  a,  3'^-"^i-"-^^'to  filr;  in  naturaJ  colors  sixO^:'- 
ing  ho\7  the  dem.onstrators  on  these  SO  fanus  have  advancod  tr.c-ir  prograi'i 
for  s'iil  biiildiiig  aaid  higlier  living  stand.ards, , .  Tiiat  the  fan.iers  a.re  taJ.-:- 
ing  t';  tliese  movies  is  indica.ted  by  tl'ic  more  than  '^,000  people  in  20 
C-eorgia.  communities  xrhn  ?,re  seeing  tlie  shoves  each  r.onth,  " 

rrofits  from  "Although  it  is  not  possible  to  place  a  definite 

Research  vadue  on  much  of  the  results  of  agi-i cultural  research- 

there  are  certain  phases  of  the  work  tliat  lend  themselves 
to  such  a  determinant i on,  "  says  H,   I.  Tlirocl^iort on,  P'ansas  State  College 
of  Agriculture,   in  Co-ontry  Gentleman  (November),     "'dJhis  is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  new  varieties  of  crops  vjhen  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine tiie  a.creage  of  such  varieties  on  farms.     Tlie  K,anota  variety  of  oats 
was  developed  by  the  Kaaisas  Station  and  first  gro\m  on  ICansa.s  farms  in 
1919. .  •I'l'^'^m  1519  to  193^  thepjincrea^sed  production  of  the  crop  due  to  this 
variety  was  more  than  173> OOO/'-i'LT-shels.     The  value  of  this  increase  ha.s 
been  more  than  $oO,000,000  in  ILansas  alone,.. 'The  liavrvcl?.  variety  of  wheat 
which  has  become  popula.r  in  eastern  Kaiisa.s  ■■•nd  Ivlissouri  was  developed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Ilant  Industry  and  the  Kansas  Sta.tion,     Over  the  fi\^e  years 
this  variety/"  has  been  grov.n  on  Kansas  f-^a-m.s  it  h'\s  resulted  in  an  increase 
of  more  than  15,000,000  bushels  of  whea.t  over  the  amouit  that  would  have 
been  produced  by  varieties  -^.reviouslj^  grown.     This  increa.se  has  a  voJue 
of  more  than  $11, 5oO,  000,  ,,  Similar  infomation  could  be  compiled  in  oth.er 
sta.tes  aiid  ojong  other  lines  of  resea.rch,  " 
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I-eriodicals  The  OovmtT'j  Korae  Magazine,  'vhich  was  originally  Farm 

and  S'ireside,  a  Journalistic  institution  among  American 
rural  folk  for  62  years,  '111  suspend  publication  with  its  forthcomiing 
Decem'oer  issue.     (Newsweeh,  ITovember  b,  ) 

Quest  is  a  new  periodical  (issued  only  ps  sufficient  material  v^ar- 
r-ants  x^'^-'cjUcati on)  which  contains  condensed  items  on  science,  nature  and 
medicine, 

pachaging  of  "J'reesing  Fruits  and.  Vegetahles  in  the  S^uthv/est"  is 

5^rozen  I'oods      the  title  of  a  paper  "by  J.  L.  Held.,  Bureau  of  Agricxiltural 

Chemrlstry  and  Engineering  (Tex^as),   in  Refrigerating  En- 
gineering (llovemher).     Discussing  packaging  materials  for  frozen  fruits 
:jid  vegetaoles,  he  sn,ys:    "Tin  plate  and  glass  containers,  particularly' 
when  vacuomi  sealed,  afford  tlie  greatest  degree  of  protection  against 
evaporation,   oxidation  and  aosoi-jption  of  foreign  odors.     Sealed  contain- 
ers are  indi sxjensa'ble  for  frozen  orange  Juice  to  oe  stored  for'caiy  length 
of  tim.e.     Unf ortimately,   ouyers  have  become  used  to  sterilized  food  prod- 
ucts in  sealed  containers  and  expect  prodiicts  to  keep  indefinitely  until 
the  seal  is  broken,  regardless  01  tiie  temperature,    pliofilm  and  lo.c- 
quered  cellophane  afford  the  next  greatest  degree  of  ^jrotection  against 
drying  rjid  absorption  of  odors  from  storage  room  atm.osphere.  i'aper, 
YAexed  with  puaraffin,   is  laore  porous  at  lovr  temperatures,   and  orange  Juice 
stored  in  vioj^od.  paper  cups  shows  excessive  evaporation  and  oxidation  af- 
ter five  months  storo.ge  in  our  laboratory.  " 

Domestic  Luring  September  all  domestic  starch  prices  rose, 

Starch  exccx-'t  for  sv/eetpotato  atarch.     The  1 ,  bOO,  000--  ouid  out- 

put of  the  Laurel,  hiss.,   sweetpotato  starch  factory  dur- 
ing 193^5  had  been  entirely  sold  out  by  Labor  Lay.     This  year's  run  at 
Laurel  started  Se^jtember  27  and  v.dll  total  well  over  2,000,000  pounds  "by 
Christmas,     A  nev/  starch  factory  at  St.  !Franci sville.  La.  ,   first  v-hiolly 
priva.te  sweetpotato  plojnt,   is  due  to  begin  operations  in  time  to  take 
advantage  of  the  193S'  crop.     The  combined  out^jut  of  the  two  plants  can 
repls.ce  decreasing  imp-orts  only  to  a  fractional  extent,    prospects  for 
easy  disposal  of  Maine's  Aroostook  Co'onty  white  -£)OtSito  starch,  the  mxid- 
v/est's  corn  starch,  perhaps  even  whaat  and  rice  starch,   sho-a2d  be  good. 
The  chances  are  that  Brazil  -"ill  strengthen  her  recent  drive  to  interest 
United  Sto.tes  markets  in  cassava,  starch,     (Parm  Journal  and  Pa.rmer's 
Wife,  i-Iovember,  ) 

Texas  Citrus  C,  P..  Bowles,   of  the  Te:ais  Extension  Service,  says 

Cooperative        in  the  Progressive  Parmer  (I'Tovember)  th-at  the  Rio  G-rande 

Valley  Citrus  Exchange  has  comipleted  a.t  Tesla.co  (Texas) 
the  largest  citrus  dehydrating  plant  in  the  world.  "'The  refuse  emerges 
from  the  ovens  a  dry  meal,  one- sixth  of  its  original  bulk  and  ready  to 
be  sacked.  Some  is  finely  gro-uaid  ready  for  mixing  in  poultry  feeds;  a 
coa>.rser  m.eal  is  prepared  for  adding  to  dairy  cow  rations  and  feeds  for 
large  anima.ls.  The  Texas  Exx^erimient  is  running  feeding  tests  to  deter- 
mine the  va.lue  of  citrus  m.eal  in  the  feedlot.  " 
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AID  FOR  Pour  federal  agencies  last  night  prepared  to  spend  as 

DROUGHT  AND       much  as  $33„50.0,000  in  an  effort  to  provide  relief  to 
PLOOD  AREAS        115,000  farm  families  suffering  from  drought  and  flood 

conditions  in  34  states.     Acting  on  orders  from  President 
Roosevelt  after  he  had  conferred  v^ith  Congressmen  from  the  stricken  states, 
the  Parm  Seciarity  Adirdnis tration,  Parm  Credit  Administration,  Disaster 
Loan  Corporation  and  Feder.^'l  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  agreed  on  a 
plan  to  deal  with  the  emergency  immediately. 

Announcement  of  the  project  was  coupled  with  a  statement  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultiire  that  distress  in  some  states  was  expected  to  in- 
crease considerably  unless  the  drought  is  broken  soon.     The  program  en- 
visages loans,  direct  aid  and  distribution  of  emergency  food  supplies. 

The  PSA  has  available  $8,500,000  for  emergency  rehabilitation  loans 
and  direct  relief  to  farm  families  which  cannot  obtain  adequate  help  from 
any  other  source.     The  PCA  was  expected  to  provide  close  to  $30,000,000 
for ■ emergency  crop  and  feed  loans  to  farmers  who  can  give  a  first  lien  on 
their  crops  or  livestock.     The  Disaster  Loan  Corporation  has  $5,000,000 
available  for  loans  to  eligible  f-'-rm  borrowers  in  those  counties  of  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  Plorida  and  Tennessee  which  have  been  stricken  by  floods. 

To  augment  the  new  program  the  Pederal  Surplus  Coimodities  Corpora- 
tion will  increase  =:5hipments  of  s^irplus  foodstuffs  to  droi:ight  and  flood 
states.     The  shipments  will  be  distributed  through  the  public  welfa.re  de- 
partments and' will  supplement  other  forms  of  assistance. 

Parm  families  needing  the  services  of  any  of  the  four  agencies  may 
apply  to  the  county  offices  of  the  PSA,  to  the  PCA  crop  and  feed  loan  of- 
fices or  obtain  information  from  county  agricultural  agents.     (United  Press.) 


VENEZUELAN  The  United  States  and  Venezuela  yesterday  signed  a 

TRADE  PACT         reciprocal  trade  agreemient,  the  eleventh  of  such  pacts  be- 
tween this  country  and  other  Air.erican  republics  ,  the  State 
Department  announced.    Going  into  force  on  December  16,  the  agreement  in- 
cludes concessions  from -Venezuela  on  such  important  Ar^erican  exports  to 
that  country  as  wheat,  flour,  oatmeal,  prepared  milks,  hog  lard,  lumber, 
iron  and  steel  products,  automobiles,  radios,  refrigerators,  engines, 
pharmaceutical 'products  and  paints.     The  State  Department  said  these  prod- 
ucts represented  about  36  percent  of  total  United  States  exports  to  Ven- 
ezuela last  year,  or  about" $19 , 000, 000  out  of  $52,000,000.  (Press.) 
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Demand,  Price  Total  cash  income  of  farmers  in  19^0  should  he 

Outlook  "materially  higher"  than  this  yearns,  "but  might  still 

not  reach  the  levels  of  1937*  "t-tie  Depa-rtment  of  Agri- 
culture has  reported.     In  a  statement  summarizing  the  various  factors' 
expected  to  affect  19'^0  farm  income,  the  department  said  that  its  ex- 
pectations of  gains  were  "based  first  on  prospective  increases  in 
domestic  "business  activity  and  consumer  incomes  and,  secondly,  on  in- 
creased export  demand  for  a  few  farm  products  if  the  European  war  con- 
tinued for  at  least  a  year.    The  department  noted,  however,  that  some 
time  in  19^0  a  period  of  readjustment  in  the  general  "business  picture 
might  "be  expected  to  bring  a  considera"ble  decline  from  the  peak  reached 
in  the  present  upswing.    Present  production  was  running  ahead  of  actual 
consumption  and  exports  "by  a  considera"blo  margin,  and  uncertainties 
arising  out  of  the  v/ar  and  adjustments  necessary  after  a  period  of  in- 
ventory accumulation  would  T)ro"ba"bly  "bring  fluctuations  in  industrial 
activity,  it  was  said. 

"The  pro"ba'ble  sup-i')ly  and  demand  conditions  for  farm  products  in 
general  in  19^0  indicate  that  a  slightly  larger  total  volume  of  market- 
ings will  he  disposed  of  at  higher  prices,"  the  survey  concluded* 
"Practically  all  groups  of  commodities  v;ill  share  the  increase.    As  a 
result,  cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  should  "be  materially 
higher  in  19^0  than  in  1939*  "but  may  not  reach  the  1937  level.     Income  . 
from  livestock  and  livestock  products  may  be  nearlj'-  as  laxge  as  in  1937* 
Although  the  increase  in  income  from  croTos  may  be  relatively  as  large 
as  for  livestock,  the  larger  domestic  and  world  supplies  of  some  impor- 
tant crops  may  keep  the  income  from  then  from  reaching  1937  levels. 
Government  payments  will  be  larger  in  19^0  than  in  1937  ^^-^  will  par- 
tially offset  the  lovjer  income  from  crops,  but  total  farm  income,  in- 
cluding government  payments,  is  not  likely  to  equal  that  for  1937 »  vjhen 
income  was  the  highest  for  any  year  since  1929.    The  improvement  in  farm 
income  in  19^0  may  be  more  pronounced  for  meat  animals,  dairy  products^ 
poultry  and  fruits  and  vegetables  than  for  cotton  and  v/heat.    Some  com- 
modities may  also  benefit  from  increased  foreign  demand,  pair ticularly 
hog  and  dairy  products."     (Nev;  York  Times.) 

Livestock  Many  borrov/ers  of  the  Jam  Security  Administration 

Insurance  this  year  are  protecting  themselves  against  death  of 

their  livestock  by  insurance  through  nonprofit  coopera- 
tive associations.    The  plan  is  of  special  benefit  to  sm.all  farmers. 
Members  pay  ^  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  animal  as  pre- 
mium each  year.     If  the  animal  dies  or  is  killed,  the  farmer  v/ill  be 
paid  80  percent  of  its  appraised  value  by  the  association.    At  the 
close  of  the  year,  after  losses  and  operation  expenses  are  deducted, 
the  balance  is  returned  to  the  members  of  the  association. 
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Future  6  f'"        ■  '     •■^ecretnry' Wallace  Co'nt±*ll3utes  "The  Future  of -the 
•the  Parner         American  Fanner" '  to  the  November  2  issue  of  the  New 

Republic,  which  is  devoted  to  a  special  synposiun  on 
''The  Promise  of  American  Life."    Among  other  subjects,  the  Secretary 
mentions  county  planning,  saying:     "In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
v.re  have  be{:;un  a  bold  experiment  in  democracy.    ¥e  are  trying  to  put 
into ■ practice- the  idea  that  in  a  democracy  the  economic  decisions  ought 
'to'  be  made-  by  the  people.    We  are  slovrly  building  a  mechanism,  county 
by  county,  in  collaboration  with  the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  by  means  of  which  farmers  themselves  v/ill  determine  the 
elements'  of  their  total  agricultural  program,  will  decide  hov7  these 
elements  may  be  lATelded  together  in  one  effective  program,  and,  finally, 
will  adniinister  that  program.    We  call  this  county  planning.  Actually, 
t'he  farmers  in  any  given  county  immediately  see  that  they  must  interest 
thems elves  in  forces  and  problems  which  go  far  beyond  the  county  line, 
i  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe-  that  the  farmer  members  of  these 
county-pl:?janing  committees  vjill  wrestle-  v/ith  the  complex  problems  of 
agriculture  as  ablycas  do  the  most  intelligent  leaders  of  industrial 
and  labor  groups.    Our  job  in  the  Department  and  in  the  colleges  is  to 
put  the  facts  before  them  and  to  abide  by  their  decisions." 

G-eorge ■  Soule ,  under  the  title,  "Tov/ard  a  Planned  Society,     in  the 
same  symposium,  says  in  one  pp.ragraph:     "The  post-war  era"  also  saw  the 
incubation  of  new  social  problems  demanding  attention  to  national" eco- 
nomic policy.  •  The  farmers*  surpluses  gave  rise  to  a  long  series  of 
ingenious  schemes  presaed  by  the  farm  bloc.    Finally,  in  Mr.  Hoover's 
administration,  this  agitation:  broke  through  the  stiff est  sort  of  con- 
"servative  opposition  into  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
and  a  Iiev7  series  of  credit  agencies.    Once  the  ice  was  broken,  .the 
-development  of  agricultural  planning  and  control  could  not  be  stopped, 
tinder  the- pressure  of  depression,  it  grew  into  the  AAA.,,  vdth  its 
'Varied  and  changing  devices.    In  spite  of  all  the  ridicule  and  opposition 
'that  it  aroused,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  can  never  be 
demobilized;  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  today  one  of  the  most 
complete  planning  agencies  existing  in  any  goveriuient  in  the  world.  The 
fact  th'at  it-  has  not  solved  its  problem  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  ever 
^0*  back  to  the  old  helter-skelter    ordei"  in  agriculture*" 

»     ■  » 

Poultry        *  ■         '  Under  an  associate  professorship  in  the  Department 
Research    ^         of  Poultry  Husbrjidry  at  lov/a  State  College,,  the  research 

-committfee  of  the  Institute  of  American  Poultry  Indus- 
tries has  set  up  the  first  Department  of  Poultry  Products  Research  at 
an  educational  institution.    Supported  by  poul-try  industry  funds  for 
th»e;  present , -Dr.  George 'P.  Stev/art  has  begun  the  study  of  fattening, 
killing  and  dressing  problems,  industrial  uses  for  egg  v/hites  and  pos- 
sible industrial  uses  for  such  vraste  products  as  shells,  feathers  and 
offal.     (Food  Industries,  November.) 
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Statistical  The  Department  Graduate  School,  in  response  to 

Course  J'or         various  inquiries,  is  considering  the  possibility  of 
5^ield  Workers    offering  its  field  workers  a-  correspondence  course  in 

elementary  statistical  methods  in  "biology  and  plant 
and  animal  industries.    The  course  considered  wo\ild  lead  up  to  the 
treatments  given  in  textbooks,  making  possible  their  more  intelligent 
use,    A  well-known  textbook  would  be  used  as  a  guide.    This  is  not  de- 
signed as  a  college  credit  course,  but  a  certificate  would  be  av/arded 
for  satisfactory  completion.    The  tentative  plan  contemplates  I5  to  IS 
assignments,  requiring  on  the  average  ^  or  6  hours  each.     Study  of 
assignments  would  be  followed  by  answering  questions  and  working 
practical-  problems,  which  would  constitute  the  student's  report. 
Opportunity  for  discussion  of  the  student's  own  problems  would  be  given. 
The  total'  expense  v;ould  probably  not  be  over  $25,  which  would  include 
the  lorice  of  the  textbook,  fees,  and  postage  on  assignments.    Those  in- 
terested should  ina^uire  of  Dr,  A.        Woods,  G-raduate  School,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

Bulletins  on  The  ever-changing  pattern  of  ^growth  and  development 

Coopera^tives      in  farmers'  cooperative  business  enterprises  is  traced 

in  a  nev;  series  of  bulletins  now  .in  preparation  by  the 
information  and  extension  division  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
Written  in  a  popular  rather  than  a  teclinical  style  and  enlivened  by 
dozens  of  action  pictures  of  cooperative  operations,  the  publications 
describe  something  of  the  history  and  present  status  of  the  agricul- 
tural marketing  and  purchasing  associations  in  each  of  a  number  of 
States.    Seven  of  the  group  already  have  appeared  -~  for  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Nebraska, .Kansas ,  and  Colorado.    More  will  be  off 
the  presses  during  the  coming  months.    Copies  of  the  bulletins  will  be 
mailed  v;ithout  charge,  as  long  as  supplies  are  available,    Requests  for 
specific  State  bulletins  should  not  be  made,  however,  until  announce- 
ment '  of  their  publication  is  made.     (Nev/s  for  Jarmer  Cooperatives,  October, 

Pellagra  "Two  new  chemical  remedies  for  pellagra,  have  been 

Hemedies    ■        discovered  by  a  three-man  research  team,  Drs.  Charles  E. 

Bills  and  Francis  G-.  McDonald  of  Evansville,  Ind. ,  and 
Dr.  Tom  D,  Spies  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  Hillman  Hospital, 
Birmingham,"  reports  Jane  Stafford  of  Science  Service.    "Nicotinic  acid, 
however  ,  continues  to  be  a  weapon  with  which  doctors  v/ill  treat  pellagra.  Thf 
two  that  have  just  been  discovered  are  pj^razine  -2,  3-<iic^^"'^oxylic 
aCid  and  pyrazine  monocarboxylic  acid.    They  are  different  chemically 
from  nicotinic  acid,  but  they  cured  23. pellagra  patients,  Drs.  Bills, 
McDonald  and  Spies  reported  to  the  Southern  Medical  Association.  Whether 
these  two  chemicals  are  as  good  as  or  better  than  nicotinic  acid  as  a 
pellagra  remedy  is  nov;  under  investigation,,." 
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DROUGHT  AHEA,  v7ith  practically  no  rain  during  the  past  week,  the 

SlvlALL  G-RAINS      severe,  extensive  i-nid'-vestem  drought  re.uains  ^jjirelieved, 

report?  the  •'leather  Bureau.     In  "large  areas  there  has  been 
no  materially  helpful  rainfall  since  around  Au/^j-st  20,  ;:iaking  \mprece- 
dented  fall  shortages  of  moisture  in  man;^'  localities.    Precipitation  d-or- 
the  week,  much  of  it  in  the  form  of  snow  in  the  high  elevations  and  more 
northern  sections,  brought  a. fairly  good  supply  of  moist^ire  ra-ther  generally 
to  the  Northeastc-rn  and  ::iddle  Atlantic  States,  while  conditions  btb  rather 
favorable  in  the  Ohio  Vr,lley.     Recent  falls  have  been  helpful  in  the  ex- 
treme lower  Mississippi  Valley,  while  conditions  are  still  favorable  in 
much  of  the  Great  Basin  of  tho  West.     There  is  general  need  of  moistixre, 
most  m^gent  in  the  southern  Great  Plains. 

Little  or  no  improvement  is  noted  in  the  principal  small  grain  pro- 
ducing sections  of  the  country.     In  the  Western  Belt  the  situation  con- 
tinues critical,  especially  in  Nebraska.,  Kansas  and  northv^estern  Okla- 
homa.    Por  Nebraska  the  state  avGra^-,:&  rainfall  for  Septcm.ber  and  October 
was  only  a  little  more  than  an  inch,  the  driest  on  record  for  these  months. 
In  Oklahoma  the  total  for  the  two  months  was  approximat  ly  tho  same  as  the 
previous  minimum.     In  Kansas  the  tv/o-month  period  had  less  than  an  inch 
of  rainj  the  least  on  record.     The  previous  driest,  1883,  had  m.ore  thpji 
twice  as  much  a.s  September  and  October  this  year. 

In  Kansas  most  -.vheat  stands  are  spotted  and  plants  are  showing  little 
vitality;,  very  few  fields  have  s^rfficient  growth  for  pasture.     In  Okla- 
homa improvement  is  reported  in  mariy  eastern  and  southern  localities  where 
stands  are  fair,  but  in  the  main  producing  area  much  is  still  ungerminated 
and  there  are  many  reports  of  early  plants  wilting  or  dying.     In  Nebraska 
the  outlook  is  mostly  pc^r.  • 

1939  COTTON  A  new  cotton  crop  loan  program  for  1939,  which  estab- 

CHOP  LOANS  lished  for  the  first  time  a  policy  of  location  differentials, 

was  anno-ionced  yesterday  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  make  loans  at  the  same  basic  rate 
as  on  the  1958  crop,  S.3  cents  a  pound  on  7/8- inch  middling  cotton,  but 
with  new  allowances  for  distances  and  tares  which  actually  will  make  the 
loans  range  from  8'. 7  to  9.3  cents  apound.     The  highest  loans  will  go  to 
producers  near  cotton  ports  and  concentration  points,  the  lowest  to  the 
most  remote  producers.     The  lowest  rate  will  apply  to  parts  of  western  Tex- 
as and  New  Mexico,  while  the  hii^hest  will  go  to  places  in  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia.     (New  York  Times.) 
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Seedless  The  technique  of  producing  fruit  from  unpollinatod 

Truit  Sprays      flowers  —  parthenocarpy  —  advanced  another  step  when 

scientists  of  the  Department  found  that  two  new  growth 
substances,  napthalene  acetic  acid  and  napthalene  acetamide,  are  much 
more  effective  as  pollen  substitutes  than  substa.nces  used  in  previous 
tests.    The  experiments,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  re- 
new interest  in  parthenocarpic  fruits,  v/hich  develop  normally  but  pro-, 
duce  no  embryos,  or  seed.    Most  of  the  previous  iiovk,  and  all  with  the 
two  nev;  substances,  has  been  v;ith  the  holly  plant.    In  the  tests,  con- 
ducted by  Dr.        E.  Gardner  and  P.  C,  Marth,  the  female  plants  v/ere 
sprayed  with  weak  solutions  of  the  substances  and  covered  v;ith  glassine 
bags  to  protect  against  pollination.    Both  greenhouse  and  outside  holly 
plants  were  sprayed.    Using  an  0.01  percent  solution,  the  strongest  of 
three  solutions  used,  85  ^0  9^  percent  of  the  flowers  sprayed  set  fruit. 
The  napthalene  acetamide  v;as  slightly  more  effective  than  the  napthalene 
acetic  acid.    The  Department  will  continue  experiments  with  other  fruits 
and  substances.    Production  of  parthenocarpic  fruits  —  free  from  seeds- 
V70uld  be  commercially  desirable  in  some  fruits  such  as  tomatoes  v;hich  do 
not  have  a  hard  seed  covering  about  the  embryo.    At  present  the  chem- 
icals are  expensive,  yet  because  of  the  low  concentrations  needed,  the 
cost  is  not  prohibitive. 

Shipping  A  new  type  of  refrigerator  carton  to  facilitate 

Container         •  safe  as  well  as  speedy  handling  of  serums,  vaccines  and 

other  perishable  biological  products  has  recently  been 
developed.    The  new  carton,  which' allov/s  the  products  to  be  packed  in 
dry  ice,  has  been  used  in  shipping  animal  vaccines.     In  this  carton, 
biologicals  can  be  shipped  by  express  or  air  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  at  a  constant  temperature  of  3^  to  U2  degrees,     (Modern  Pack- 
aging, November.) 

Cake,  Meal  New  railroad  rates  on  cottonseed  cake  and  meal, 

R.  R.  Rates       which  went  into  effect  October  I6 ,  mean  savings  of  close 

.  to  50  percent  on  hauls  of  less  than  100  miles,  and  . 
nearly  30  percent  on  distances  slightly  greater,  the  scale  of  saving 
sliding  dovmward  as  the  distance  increases.    Rates  on  cotton  hulls 
formerly  were  considerably  lovrer  than  for  cake  and  meal,  and  the  re- 
ductions for  transporting  hulls  v/ere  not  as  dra^stic.  (Stuthwestern 
Sheep  &  G-oat  Raiser,  November.) 

Articles  on  The  October  issue  of  The  Chemist,  which  is  running 

BDI ,  BHE  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  opioortunit ies  for 

chemists  in  the  government  service,  by  Louis  Marshall, 
describes  work  in  the  Bureaus  of  Dairy  Industry  and  Home  Economics, 
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Forest  Southern  Luin"berinan  (November  1)  comments  editorial- 

Industries  '       ly  oh  the  recently  organized  forest  industries  confer- 
Conference         ence,  which  is  described  in  this  issue  in  an  article 

by  Secretary  Wallace.    The  article,  says  the  editorial, 
"should  be  read  with  interest  by  all  lumbermen.     It  is  particularly  en- 
couraging to  observe  the  vision' and  broad-minded  point  of  viev;  of  the 
Secretary  in  recognizing  the  practical  aspects  of  the  matter.  The 
large  problem  involved  in  forestry,  he  says,  involves  priv?vte  forest 
land  and  the  difficulties  inherent  in  its  ovmership  and  operation, 
'Unless  they  are  profitable,'  Secretary  Wallace  sensibly  points  out, 
'good  forest  practices  are  interesting  to  discuss,  but  hard  to  secure. 
To  make  them  TDrofitable  rea^uires  first  of  all  an  understanding  of  the 
factors  affecting  them,  such  as  markets,  credits,  taxes,  utilization 
and  the  like.    Determination  of  these  factors  is  not  a  one-man  or  a 
one-agency  job.     It  is  rather  a  challenge  to  the  collective  brains  of 
all  organizations  and  agencies  concerned  v/ith  forest  lands  and  indus- 
tries.    I  believe  the  Forest  Industries  Conference  represents  a  most 
promising  approach  to  the  clarification  of  forest  industry  problems 
and  that  it  can  aid  materially  in  their  solution.'     Secretary  Wallace 
Is  the  head  of  the  governmental  department  embracing  the  Forest  Service 
and  controlling  the  National  Forests.     It  is  gratify uiig  to  observe  his 
helpful  and  co-operative  attitude,    Ap-oroaching  its  objective's  with 
that  attitude  on  the  part  of  all  those  composing  it,  the  Forest  Indus- 
tries Conference  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value." 

Agricultural  An  editorial  in  the  Montana  Farmer  (November  l) 

Adjustm.ent         says":     "Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

stated  the  objective  of  the  federal  farm  program  some 
time  cigo  when  he  said  'there  is' a  point  of  balance. •  .x^rhere  the  welfare 
of  both  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  is  best  served.    And  it  is  that 
point  of  balance  that  we  are  v/orking  tov;ard.    That  is  v/hat  the  agri- 
cultural adjustment  program  is  all  about.'     If  the  trials  and  hardships 
of  the  past  decade  have  done  nothing  else  they  have  taught  the  worker 
in  the  city  that  he  cannot  long  prosper  at  the  expense  of  the  worker 
in  the  country,  and  they  have  tauglit  the  worker  in  the  country  that  he 
cannot  enjoy  a  satisf 8.ctory  income  unless  the  city  man  has  money  v/ith 
which  to  purchase  his  products. . .The  agricultural  adjustment  program 
is  making  encouraging  progress  in  stabilizing  rural  p^or chasing  power. 
To  the  extent  to  which  farmers  make  this  program  function  they  help 
not  only  themselves  but  the  folks  in  the  city.     The  thing  that  is  most 
needed  to  make  the  v/heels  go  p^round  in  America  is  parity  incomB.  —  an 
equitable  relationship  between  farm  incomes  and  city  incomes.^' 

'Hopper  7ar       ••      G-eneral  headquaxters  of  the  grasshopper  control  v7ork 

v;ill  be  established  at  Denver,  Colorado,   it  is  anno-onced 
by  Dr.  Lee  A.  Strong,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sntoj^iolcgj^  and  Plant  Q,uarsn- 
tine  .     The  office  will  be  established  as  soon  9.s  the  details  of  the  1939 
operations  ?nd  completion  of  the  fall  eg:;:  s^orvey  will  perr.:it. 
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National  Of  the  estimated  $59,300,000,000  of  national  income 

Consumption        in  the  fiscal  j^ear  1935-3^ »  10  percent  went  into  savings 

President  Roosevelt  was  told  recently  in  a  report  "by  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  based  on  information  on  familj'-  income 
o"btained  from  about  300,000  families.    Virtually  all  of  the  savings 
were  "by  the  top  third  of  the  nation's  income  recipients.    The  study  was 
held  by  the  hoard  to  he  "a  more  accurate  and  comprehensive  picture  of 
national  consumption  than  v/as  ever  "before  TDOssihle." 

The  nation's  29, UOO,  300"  families  of  tv^o  or  more  persons  and  its 
.10,053,000  persons  living  alone  as  lodgers  or  servants,  the  "board  es- 
timated, spent  $50 » 200 ,000,000,  or  about  S5  percent  of  the  total  income, 
for  current  consumption;  $2,200,000,000  or  nearly  U  percent  for  gifts  to 
rele„tives  and  friends,  churches  and  phila^nthropic  agencies.  About 
$900,000,000  or  1.5  percent  was  paid  out  as  income,  poll  and  certain 
minor  personal  property  taxes.    Other  taxes,  placed  at  $9,600,000,000, 
v/ere  included  in  the  general  consumiDtion  outlays. 

Of  the  $50,200,000,000  used  for  current  living  expenses,  food 
outla.ys  accounted  for  about  $17,000,000,000  or  29  percent.  Housing 

took  $5, 500*000,000  with  household    operation  and 

furnishing  costing  $6,900,000,000,  to  bring  the  housing  grand  total  up 
to  $16,000,000,000.    Clothing  ranked  fourth  in  current  consumption  out- 
lays, the  figure  being  $5,300 ,000 ,000.    Automobile  expenditures  were 
fifth,  with  a  total  of  $3 ,S00 ,000 ,000  for  operating  costs  and  cars 
purchased  during  the  year.    This  figure  contrasted  with  a  total  outlay 
of  only  $88^,000,000  for  all  other  means  of  transporta^tion  combined. 

The  total  spent  for  medical  care  was  $2,200,000,000  or  slightly 
less  than  U  percent.    An  additional  $650,000,000  of  free  care  v;as  pro- 
vided by  public  and  private  agencies..    Recreation  took  a  $1,600,000,000 
outlay.    The  outlay  for  personal  care  was  about  $1,000,000,000,  as  was 
that  for  tobacco.    Reading  matter  took  something  more  than  $500,000,000. 
Except  for  a  few  miscellaneous  items  totaling  about  $300,000,000, 
education  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  with  an  outlay  of  about  $500,- 
000,000,  but  this  was  only  a  sixth  of  the  tota.l  national  educ8.tional 
bill,  the  balance  being  met  from  taxation. 

In  an  analysis  of  how  the  national  outlays  were  divided  among  dif- 
ferent income  groups  the  report  divided  the  consumer  lonits  into  three 
groups  equal  in  size.    The  lowest  third  had  incomes  of  less  than  $7S0 
in  the  year  steadied,  the  middle  third  incomes  of  $7^0  to  $1,^50  and 
the  toD  third  incomes  from  $1,^50  to  more  than  $1,000,000 

The  report  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hildegarde  Knee- 
land.     (New  York  Times.) 
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'•U.S.  COTTON,  A  United  States  cotton  crop  of  11,845,000  bsles,  the 

WORLD  SUPPLY      smallest  since  1935,  was  forecast  yesterday  by  the  federal 

■Crop  P-eportin;^  Board.     The  . forecast ,  based  on  conditions 
on  November  1,  was  83,000  bales  lower  than  the  board' s  ■  estimate  a  m.onth 
^ago,  arid  compared  with  a  1938  crop  of  11 , 943, 000 .bales  and  a  10-year  (1928-3?) 
Jerage  of  13,800,000.     The  crop  report  said  the  indicated  yield  an  acre 
for  the  country  was  234.1  pounds,  the  third  highest  on  record  and  about 
10  percent  above  the  average  of  the  five  m.ost  recent  years.     The  average 
last  year  was  235.8  pounds,  the  second  highest  on  record. 

Acreage  remaining  for  harvest  was  put  at  24,222,000  acres,  abandon- 

■■■  ment  having  been  2.9  percent  of  the  24,943,000  acres  in  cultivation  on 
July  1.     Acreage  harvested  la.st  year  was  24,248,000  and  abandonment  was 
1.1  percent  of  ~  the  25,018,000  acres  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  1938.   (A. P.) 

The  world  supply  of  all  grawtlis  of  cotton  in  the  1940-41  season  is 
expected  to  be  slightly  below  the  record  or  near-record  supplies  of  the 
past  three  years,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  says  in  its  annual 
outlook  report.    Vforld  consumption  in  1939-40  is  expected  to  be  about 
equal  to  production.     This  would  indicate  a  carryover  of  all  grav  ths  of 
cotton  on  Aug-ast  1,  1940,  not  materially  different  from  the  near-record 
stocks  of '21,900,000  bales  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  season. 
"With  the  s:^e  harvested  acreage  as  in  1939,  and  wi  th  yields  equal  to  the 
5-year  1934-38  average,  the  1940  production  of  American  cotton  would  b« 
consiv  ^.rably  less  than  in  1939,"  the  bureau  said.     The  1940-41  foreign 

,  crop  is  expected  to  show  at  least  some  decline.     The  world  carryover  of 
American  cotton  August  1,  1939,  was  about  14,100,000  bales,  a  new  high. 
Even  with  a  below-average  crop,  the  indicated  1939-40  world  supply  of 
American  cotton  of  25,300,000  b.^les  is  only  slightly  below  the  peak  sup- 
ply of  1932-33.     It  is  a  little  larger  than  the  1938-39  supply  and 
3,900,000  bales  above  the  10-year  average. 

ECA  TO  AID  Governor  E.  E.  Kill  of  the  Earm  Credit  Administra- 

DROUGHT  AREA      tion  announced  yesterd.-y   that  emergency  crop  and  feed  loans 

for  194-0  have  been  made  iminediately  available  in  thos^  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  farming  conditions  are  seriously  affected  by 
drought  or  flood  occurring  this  year.    Emergency  crop  and  feed  loans  in 
the  affected  areas  axe  being  made  approximately  two  months  in  advance  of 
the  usual  launching  of  the  progra:n  ,  which  customarily  begins  shortly 
after  the  first  of  the  year.    Applications  for  loans  will  be  received  by 
field  representatives  of  the  emergency  crop  and  feed  loan  section  in  the 
various  counties  included  in  the  loan  program. 
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Classification  "The  economic  classification  of  Americans  who  vfork 

of  Farm  on  farms  is  "bev.dldering , "  says  an  editorial  in  the 

Workers  Commonweal  (November).     "The  October  Agricultural  Situ- 

ation, published  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
throv/s  light  on  half  a  dozen  of  the  farmer  grades.    The  Farm  Security 
Administration  reports  on  the  operation  of  the  Bankhead-Jones'.Act !  'Al- 
together, about  13,250  farmer  tenant  families  should  be  living  on  farms 
of  their  ov/n  by  June,  19^0,  as  a  result  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  program.' 
But  v/hen  the  act  vj&s  passed  in  1937 »  tenants  were  .increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  Uo,000  a  year.    In  another  article,  day  wages  for  cotton 
laborers  (1935 ^  without  board)  are  given  to  be;  in  the  Texas  Plains, 
$1,25;  the  Delta,  $1.00;  the  Piedmont,  $.55«         North  Dakota  at  harvest 
time  last  ye?j:,  1,US5  individuals  interviewed  had  3»3^7  farm  jobs  in  the 
preceding  IS  months.    Year  in  and  ye^x  out  their  earnings,  of  course, 
were  miserable.    The  aristocrats  of  farm  labor,  'regular  hired  men,' 
commonly  received  $30  with  board  in  summer  in  the  region,  and  $15  in 
winter.    American  attack  on  the  farm  problem  has  clearly  been  too  ex- 
clusively from  the  angle  of  the  farm  operator.    The  hardest  human  prob- 
lems arise  far  below  that  grade.    It  i^rould  seem  v/iser  to  approach  from 
the  extremes:  try  to  make  oi^ming  a  farm  a  secure  and  'prosperous'  ad- 
vantage, prosperity  being  conceived  in  more  terms  than  simply  money  in- 
come.   But  first  v7ork  with  all  earnestness  to  create  humane  conditions 
and  incomes  for  the  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile," 

S»ybean  All  records  for  transactions  in  future  contracts 

Secord  for  soybeems  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  have  been 

shattered  the  past  month,  the  total  being  12,8S9»000 
bus. compared  with  7»3l6»000  bus. the  sane  month  in  193 2»    On  one  day 
..alone  the  volume  of  business  was  1,059*000  bus.,  establishing  a  record 
for  daily  transactions.    The  market  nov;  is  being  used  successfully  by 
exporters,  cash  handlers  and  processors.    In  addition  to  the  trade  in- 
terests using  the  market,  a  wide  general  participation  by  commission 
house  traders  has  developed.    Probably  the  most  satisfactory  phase  of 
the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  producers  is  that  the  record- 
smashing  crop  and  the  huge  movement  prices  have  advanced  to  and  held 
high  levels.     In  other  years  during  the  early  marketing  period  prices 
have  declined  under  the  hedge  load.     (Modern  Miller,  November.) 

State  Food,  Eleven  states  have  nov;  passed  new  food,  drug  and 

Drug  Laws  cosmetic  acts,  since  the  enactment  of  the  federal  la\ir, 

according  to  a  survey  by  the  Toilet  G-oods  Association. 
The  states  are  Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Indiana, 
Nevada,  Nev;  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  and  Wy- 
oming.   The  organization  noted  that  while  these  laws  do  not  conform  in 
every  Instance  to  the  federal  act,  they  do  conform  sufficiently  with 
respect  to  cosmetics  so  that  intrastate  shipments  after  Jajiuary  1  should 
be  labeled  in  accordance  v;ith  the  federal  act  and  its  regulations.  In 
addition  to  the  states  mentioned,  Maine  and  Louisiana  have  cosmetic  regu- 
latory acts.  (Press.) 
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Production  The  per-unit  cost  of  comTiOdities  and  services  used 

Costs,  Credit,  in  production  of  farm  products  in  X^ho  pro'bably  v/ill 
Horse  Outlook    average  a  little  higher  than  in  1939 »         Sureau  of 

Agricultural  Economics  says  in  its  annual  outlook  re- 
port,    "Some  rise  in  wage  rates  is  expected  and  prices  of  most  com- 
modities used  in  farm  production  prohahly  will  average  a  little  higher," 
it  states,     "Most  increases  are  likely  to  oe  small,  but  vrar  require- 
ments may  cause  sharply  higher  prices  for  a  few  commodities."  The 
bureau  looks  for  a  further  decline  in  total  farm  employment  next  yesir, 
but  added  that  "greater  use  of  mechanized  eq^uipment  will  enable  farmers 
to  maint^uin  production  at  current  levels", 

Pa.rmers  probably  v;ill  use  5  "to  10  percent  more  short-term  credit 
in  I9U0  than  in  1939 »  exclusive  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans, 
the  bureau  says.     The  volume  of  farm-mortgage  financing  also  is  ex- 
pected to  be  higher.    Ample  short-term  credit  v/ill  be  available  to 
meet  all  anticipated  credit  demands  by  farmers  of  good  credit  standing. 
Interest  rates  axe  expected  to  be  little,  if  an;/,  higher  thaji  in  1939* 
The  present  rate  of  increase  in  use  of  short-term  credit  may  be 
augmented  during  19^0  because  of  risiiig  costs  of  farm  su-^iplies  and 
equipment,  higher  livestock  -nrices,  and  prospects  for  better  farm  in- 
come next  year. 

A  further  decrease  in  the  number  of  horses  on  farms  is  indicated 
by  the  bureau.     Increase  in  tractor  competition,  declining  prices  for 
horses,  inroads  of  disease  in  some  sections,  and  a  decreased  colt  crop 
in  193^  were  the  basis  for  the  forecast.    The  length  of  time  this 
trend  v;ill  continue  depends  1-rrgely  upon  the  trend  in  colt  production 
during  the  next  few  years.    This  trend  v.dll  be  determined  by  a  number 
of  factors,  such  as  the  '^rice  of  work  animals  relative  to  prices  of 
other  livestock  and  to  tractor  prices  and  prices  of  feed  grains  and 
hay, 

"Wheat  (Tenn,)  "Wlieat  Comjnunity  in  Hoane  County  ,  Tennessee,  com- 

Comimunity  posed  of  73^  farm  people,  offers  a  clear-cut  r>icture 

of  rural  "people  v/orking  together  to  solve  their  eco- 
nomic problems,"  says  J,  H.  McLeod,  Tennessee  Extension  Service,  in 
the  Land  Policy  Heviev;  (September-October).     "Because  the  ^Vheat 
organization  has  been  functioning  steadily  for  nearly  3  years,  vdth 
carefully  kept  records,  it  affords  va.luable  perspectives  upon  the 
accomplishments  tha,t  are  possible  when  a  group,  of  farmers  work  to- 
gether to  improve  their  comm^mity,    Nor  is  ^Tlieat  Community  by  any  means 
the  only  section  of  Tennessee,  or  the  country,  where  similar  progress 
has  been  made,    Elov/ing  from  this  v/ork  in  2  years,  these  accor.pl ishjnents 
may  be  listed:     The  establishment  of  a.  coopera.tive  telephone  service 
v/here  previously  there  had  been  no  telephones  at  a.ll;  organization  of  a 
cooperative  for  grading  and  selling  eggs;  a-nplication  of  phosphate  to 
1,050  acres  of  pasture  a^nd  hay  crops;  application  of  2, COO  tons  of  lime 
to  ljUoO  acres;  reforestation  of  30  acres  of  land;  coiTpletion  of  IC  new 
padnted  homes  a<nd  IP  brooder  houses;  erection  of  a  modern  up-to-da^te 
clubroom  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  community;  a  decrease  of  37  percent 
in  soil-depleting  crops;  3  new  flocks  of  sheep,  10  nev;  flocks  of  t-orkeys, 
ajid  5  x:)urebred  bulls  brought  into  the  commAinity, , . " 
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Solar    "  Massachusetts  Ins-titute  of  Technology  engineers 

Energy  .said  recently  they  pla^nned  to  trap  sjDme  of  the  sun's 

heat  and  "hoard"  it  av;ay  for  possi"ble  use  in  the 
winter  house  heating,  summer  air  conditioning  and  power  generation. 
Professor  Hoyt  C.  Hottel,  a~leader  Qf" the  institute* s  solar  energy 
program, "  declared  a  new"  laboratory  house 'ha.d  oeen  completed  vjith 
equipmeiit  designed  to  catch  the  heat  as  it  falls  on  the.  roof.  Although 
they  declared  New  England's  share  of  solar  heat  v;ould  make  domestic 
heating  "by  solar  radiation  uneconomical  there,  the  engineers  said 
there  is  sufficient  sunshine  to  test  the  efficiency  of  systems-  for 
localities  having  less  Tigorous  climates.    Explaining  there  is  a  possi- 
hility  of  using  the  sun's  energy  in  the  production  of  power  —  during 
the  summer  an  acre  of  land  receives  from  the  sun  heat  equivalent  to 
"burning  25O  tons  of  coal  —  Professor  Hottel  said  the  povjer  aspect 
would  receive  special  study  in  Tech's  research.     (Associated  Press.) 

Sulphur  Concentrations  of  poisonous  sulphur  dioxide  in 

Dioxide  city  atmospheres,  where  it  is  most  prevalent,  have  no 

direct  effect  on  human  health,  the  American  Chemical 
Society  was  told  recently,  according  to  a  United  Press  report  from 
Boston.    Carl  Setterstrom  of  the  Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for  Plant 
Research,  said  the  Meuse  Valley  (Belgium)  disaster  of  193^  focused 
attention  on  the  possible  importance  of  sulphur  dioxide  as  an  atmos- 
pheric contaminant  affecting  humans.     "More  than  2,000  tons  of  sulphur 
dioxide,  a  gas  formed  "by  "burning  coal,  are  released  into  the  air  of 
Nev;  York  City  in  a  single  winter's  day,"  I'^r.  Setterstrom  said.  "This 
gas,  greatly  diluted,  is  "breathed  "by  humans  and  animals  and  a'bsor'bed 
"by  plants  within  many  miles  of  the  metropolitan  area."    However,  animal 
experiments  conducted  at  the  institute  showed  tha,t  such  concentrations 
of  the  gas  have  no  direct  effect  on  hixman  health.    Other  research  at  the 
institute  disclosed  that  concentrations  as  low  a.s  .0001  percent  were 
sufficient  to  damage  the  foliage  of  sensitive  plants  ^grov/ing  under  sus- 
ceTnti"ble  conditions.    But  very  low  concentrations  such  as  prevail  over 
most  agricultural  areas  exposed  to  sulphur  dioxide  fumes  v;ere  foiond  to 
"be  vjithout  harmful  effect. 

Ey"brid  Corn    '  The  last  Kansas  Legislature  passed  an  act  regulating 

Regulation         the  sale  of  hy"brid  seed  corn.    This  act  defines  hy"brid 

corn  and  provides  for  registrrtion  of  each  specific  hy- 
"brid  com'bination  vjith  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
After  January  1,  it  v;ill  "be  illegal  to  sell  as  hy'brid  any  seed  corn  se- 
lected from  a  field  of  hy'brid  corn.     (Modern  Miller,  Hovem'ber  4.) 
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'^AR  BOOM  "Cooperation  "between  industrial  leaders  and  federal 

CHECKED,  SAY      officials  has  stopped  the  first  phase  of  a  threatened  war 
HEPORTS  "boom,  according  to  a  series  of  reports  prepared  by  govern- 

ment economists,"  says  Charles  1.  H-ard  in  the  Hev?  York 
Tines.     "They  are  acting  in  conjunction  with  business  men.     The  reports 
are  designed  to  dffer  g^jidance  in  developing  plans  to  help  business  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  psychology  of  vzar  business  and  to  the  reaction  which 
would '^olloTv  ending  of  hostilities. 

.  "These  reports  represent  a  beginning,  rather  than  a  conclusion,  of 
inquiries  by  economists  in  the  Depaj*t.:ient  of  Commerce  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture',  which  are  expected  to  evolve  a  business  yardstick  which 
was  lacking  in  the  World  War.     I^uch  of  the  study  centers  about  inven- 
tories, on  which  there  are  no  com.plete  statistics  dating  from  1914-13, 
although  such  figures  are  considered  an  im.portant  factor  in  considering 
price  levels  and  their  relation  to  cons^jj:ier  demand. 

"The  material  already  gathered  indicates  that  heightened  industrial 
activity,  larger  inventories  a.nd  increased  emiploym.ent  in  the  last  two 
mionths  havegenerally  exceeded  a  level  justified  by  normal  cons'cuner  dem.and..." 

RISE  IN  FARM  American  f'-ri::srs  received  cash  incom.e  of  $S47,000,a00 

INCOK'3:  SH0'":N        in  Septemfcer,  bringing  their  total  for  the  first  nine 

m.onths  of  this  year  to  $5,441,000,000.     These  estim.ates, 
made  public  yesterday  by  the  S-jjreau  of  Agricult-'jxal  Sconom.ics,  compared 
with  an  income  of  $745,000,000  in  September  last  year,  and  $5,357,000,000 
for  the  corresponding  9-month  period.     Included  in  the  Septeifber  1939  in- 
come was  $66,000,000  in  governmient  payments.     (A. P.)  . 


PARr,3]RS'  '    With  a  substantial  increase  in  volume  of  products 

COOPERATIVES       handled,   farners'  m.arketing  and  p-ar chasing  cooperatives 

chal'-ed  up  a  two  billion  dollar  business  d-oring  the 
1938-39  m.arketing  season,  it  was  reported  today  by  Tom  G-.  Stitts,  chief 
of  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division  of  the  Farmi  Credit  Ad- 
ministration.    "Although  the  dollar  total  was  som.ewhat  under  that  of  a 
year  ago,  the "  difference  is  m.ore  thai  accounted  for  by  a  decline  in  farm- 
products  price  levels  ^f  approxim.ately  21  percent  and  a  drop  in  farm  sup- 
ply prices  of  about  8  percent,"  Stitts  said. 

Of  the  10,700  active  co-ops,  8,100  were  engaged  primaj:'ily  in  mar- 
keting, and  2,600  in  the  purchasing  of  farm  supplies.     The  marketing 
groups  handled  $1,765,000,000  and  the  purchasing  groups  $335,000,000  of 
the  $2,100,000,000  total.     The  previous  year's  totalwas  $2,400,000,000. 
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Winter  Wheat  The  wheat  acrea^^e  seeded  for  harvest  in  19^0  v;ill 

Outlook  "be  ahout  the  same  as  for  1939  ♦  "the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 

tural Economics  reports  in  its  rjinual  wheat  outlook. 
Conditions  for  seeding  and  starting  wheat  have  been  unfavorable  over 
practically  the  entire  winter-v;heat  area.    Even  though  higher  wheat 
prices  followed  the  declaration  of  war  in  Europe,  farmers  generally 
did  not  plan  extensive  increases  in  seedings  in  the  important  \\jinter 
vjheat  l^tates. 

Production  will  total  about  7^0  million  bushels,  if  the  total 
wheat  seedings  for  harvest  in  I9H0  are  unchanged  from  the  million 
acres  seeded  last  year,  and  average  yields  are  obtained.    This  would 
be  75  million  bushels  more  than  the  average  domestic  disappearance  of 
6S5  million  bushels  during  the  last  10  years.     Should  exports  approxi- 
mate the  10-year  average  of  70  million  bushels,  the  carry-over  on  July 
1,  I9U1  v/ouJ-d  be  about  the  same  as  on  July  1,  19^0. 

Unless  unusually  favorable  growing  conditions  in  the  winter  wheat 
States  exist  for  the  remainder  of  the  growing  season,  however,  and  con- 
ditions for  spring  wheat  are  also  favorable,  yields  per  seeded  acre  for 
all  wheat  v/ill  be  below  average*    This  would  result  in  a  reduction  at 
the  close  of  the  season  of  the  moderately  large  carry-over  in  the 
United  States.    The  carry-over,  hov/ever,  would  still  be  large  enough 
to  assure  am-ple  supplies  by  classes  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
July  1,  19^0. 

No  marked  reduction  in  v;heat  acreage  in  Europe  is  expected  for  the 
19^-(-0  crop,  the  Bureau  stated.    Probable  decreases  in  acreage  seeded  in 
the  areas  of  military  operations  are  likely  to  be  at  least  partly. off- 
set by  increases  in  neutral  countries  .and  in  the  United  Kingdom.  World 
acreage,  therefore,  in  I9U0  is  likely  to  be  about  the  same  as  for  1939 • 
Average  yields  on  this  acreage  would  result  in  a  crop  almost  equal  to 
prospective  world  consumption.    Such  a  crop,  of  course,  would  not  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  large  world  carry-over  stocks. 

Awards  for  Everything  from  a  nev;  kind  of  -  coat  hanger  to  the 

Plastics  table  tops  for  the  Library  of  Congress  have  won  av/ards 

in  this  year's  Modern  Plastics  competition  announced 
recently.    The  widespread  use  of  laminated  plastics  in  the  new  Annex 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  received  a  major  award.    Ta-ble  tops, 
corridor  v/all  x:)an els,  book  shelves,  draxirer  fronts  in  the.,  card,  index 
room,  v/ere  only  a  few  uses  of  plastic  products  in  this  nev;  architec- 
tural creation.    Luggage,  whose  outer  surface  is  a  laminated  wood 
veneer'  imbedded  in  transparent-  plastic  and  which  looks  as  thoUf'^^h  the 
modern  traveller  was  carrying  around  part  of  a  beautiful  inlaid  table 
top,  v;on  another  award  in  the  nation-wide  competition,     (Science  Service 
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Peed,  Stock  The  rapid  increase  in  livestock,  together  v/ith 

Outlooks  improved  denand  for  livestock  products ,  is  steadily 

improving  the  outlook  for  feed  grains ,  the  Bureau  of 
'  Agricultural  Economics  has  indicated.    Livestock  nunl^ers  will  show 
'an  increase  of  alDout  7  percent  during  1939»  ^^^'^^^  some  further  increases 
are  expected  in  19^0.    Livestock  numbers  are  now  about  in  balance  with 
grain  production,  and  some  progress  may  be  made  in  19^0  toward  reduc- 
ing the  very  heavy  stocks  of  feed  grains  from  the  "cro'ps  of  1937 
193s.    The  sealing  of  a  large  Volume  of  corn  under  G-overilment  loan  is 
also  helping  to  improve  the  price  situation  for  feed  grains* 

Livestock  slaughter,  and  meat  and  lard  production,  in  I9U0  will 
be  larger  than  in  1939»  "^^^^s  Bureau  says.    An  increase  of.  S  or  9  per- 
cent in'  the  total  dressed  weight  of  livestock  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspection  seems  probable.    Per  capita  production  of  federally 
inspected  meats  and  lard  in  19^0  will  be  larger  than  in  any  recent 
year  and  may  be  about  equal  to  the  1929-33  average.    Consumer  demand 
for  meats  in  the  United  States  in  19^0  is  expected  to  be  stronger  than 
in  1939.  "  ■ 

Consuner  demand  for  hog  products  in  the  United  States  In  19^0 
will  be  stronger  than  in  1939*  ^^-^  bureau  says.    Larger"  foreign  de- 
mand for  pork  and  lard  in  19^0  also  is  in  prospect  as  a  result  of  the 
war.    Effects  on  hog  prices  of  the  imx^rovement  in  domestic  and  foreign 
demand,  however,  probably  \nll  be  offset  largely  by  the  increase  in 
the  supplies  of  hogs  for  slaughter  during  19^0.    The  number  of  hogs 
slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  in  the  present  hog-marketing 
year       1939^^^.  —  probably  v;ill  be  about  20  percent  greater  than  in 
193^-39 •    ^  further  increase  in  the  number  of  pigs  raised  i's  expected 
in  19U0. 

Total  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calve 3  in  19^0  is  expect'ed  to  be 
somewhat  smaller  than  in  1939 i  says  the  bureau.     Steer  slaughter  prob- 
ably will  show  little  change,  but  marketings  of  breeding  stock  in  the 
Western  States  are  expected  to  be  reduced  if  feed  crop  and  range  con- 
ditions are  near  average  next' year.     Cattle  numbers  are  expected  to 
be  about  2  million  head  larger  next  January  1  than  last.    The  number 
of  cattle  fed  in  the  Corn  Belt  this  winter- is  expected  to  be  larger 
than  in  193S«39»     Cattle  feeding  in  the  Western  States  probably  v/ill 
be  on  a  smaller  scale  than  last  season.    Marketings  of  fed  cattle 
during  the  ilate  vrinter  and  early  spring  in  I9U0  are  likely  to  be 
larger  than  the  relatively  small  marketings  of  that  period  in  1939* 
Cattle  prices  may  average  slightly  higher  in  19^0  than  in  1939*' 

Exports  Show  Exports  by  the  United  States  in  September ,  shov;ed 

Rising  Trend     a' definite  tendency  tov/ard  higher  volumes '  compiared  v;ith 

the  corres'ponding  period  in  193^ »  according  to  a  new 
analysis  issued  recently  by  the  Department  of  Commerce*    This  report, 
which  noted  a  gradual  rise  for  several  months  ending  in  September,  was 

'a  further  study  of  trade,  already  reported  by  commodities,  which  dealt 
principally  with  export  and  imj)ort  trade  by  countries  for  the  first 

•three  quarters  of  193S.    (New  York  Time®.)  ' 
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Poultry  Flour  &  Feed  (HovenlDer)  prints  a  paper  "by  Harry 

Nutrition        '  W.  Titus,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  on  the  effect  of 

poultry  diet  on  embryonic  mortality  and  hatchability • 
Summarizing  studies  at  Beltsville,  he  says:     "Hatchability  appears 
to  "be  influenced  by  the  source  of  the  protein  in  the  diet.    For  good 
hatchability  the  diet  should  contain  about  l6  percent  of  protein  if 
good  quality.    The  essentiality  of  vitamin  B. f or  hatchability  is 
doubtful.    About  120  International  units  of  vitamin  D  (of  the  kind  in 
cod-liver  oil)  per  100  g  of  feed  are  rea^uired  for  the  high  production 
of  hatchable  eggs.    Too  much  vitamin  D  from  irradiated  ergosterol  or 
cod-liver  oil  decreases  hatchability.    Too  much  calcium  in  the  diet 
decreases  hatchability,  but  the  effect  is  conditioned  in  part  by  the 
phosphorus  content.     Satisfactory  levels  of  calcium  and  phosphorus 
intake  are  given.    Sunshine  sup^nlies  something  besides  vitamin  D  that 
is  necessary  for  good  hatchability.    Adaptation  to  diet  and  the  age 
or  stage  of  development  of  chickens  may    affect  the  hatchability  of 
their  eggs.    Third-week  embryonic  mortality  i^  due  to  cumulative  ef- 
fects, but  first-and  second-week  mortality  appear  to  be  due  to  defin- 
ite causes. . 

Trends  ih  '     The  world  is  getting  i^rmer.     There  appears  to  be 

Temperature       a.  trend  to  higher  temperature,  J,  B.-  Kincer  of  the 

Weather  Bureau,  recently  told  the  S^/mposium  on  Tempera^ 
ture  sponsored  by  the  Am.erican  Institute  of  Physics.    "That  there  have 
been  majpr  changes  in  geologic  climate  has  long  been    known,"  said  Mr. 
Kincer,  "but  climatologists  have  considered  historic  climate  as  a 
rather  stable ' thing ,  v;ith  short  period  variations  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, but  without  especially  significant  secular  trends  covering 
long  periods  of  time..    "However,  since  the  turn  of  the  century  there 
has  been  such  a  persistent  trend  to  higher  temperatures,  world-wide  in 
scope,  as  to  suggest  that  the  orthodox  conception  of  the  stability  of 
climate  needs  some  revision  at  least."    Mr.  Kincer  cited  as  examples 
the  records  at  Portland,  Oregon,  where  17  of  the  past  20  years  have 
been  warmer  than  normal.    And  at  Washington,  D,  C. ,  17  years  in  the 
■last  20  have  been  warmer  than  normal  and  every  year  since  I926  above 
normal.     (Science  Service.) 

Scientific  Determined  to  keep  the  streams  of  knowledge 

Journals  flowing  between  America  and  the  nations  at  war, 

American  scientists  and  scholars  are  checking  careful- 
ly to  be  sure  that  the  interchange  of  journals  of  research  interest 
continues.    IVhenever  an  important  journal  is  not  received,  the  Amer- 
ican Documentation  Institute  in  Washington,  is  to  be  notified.  This 
agency,  created  by  scientific  and  scholarly  organizations  to  aid  in 
•handling  joint  problems  concerning  the  literature  of  intellectual 
activities,  will  follov/  the  matter  v/ith  the  State  Department's  aid,  sur- 
mounting so  far  as  possible  such  obstacles  as  interrupted  transporta- 
tion, embargoes  and  censorship.     (Science  News  Letter,  November  11.) 


DAILY  DIGEST  
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WALLACE  TALKS  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Tallace  coupled  denttocia- 

TO  IIEGRO         •     tion  of  totalitarian  government  and  a  plea  for  oetter 
FAIII'.'SRS  understanding  among  the  races  in  an  Armistice  Day  address 

c-      to  more  than  5,000  southeastern  ITegro  farmers  and  educa- 
tors at  Taskegee  Sat^irday,   says  an  Associated  Press  report. 

"^'ollowers  of  alien  'isms'  in  this  country,"  he  said,   "have  ha.d  a 
rude  shock.     They  have  found  that  all  totalif^rian  government  leads  to 
one  and  the  same  thing — the  suppression  of  free  speech,  priva.te  property 
p-nd  individual  lilDerty."     "The  American  people ,  "  he  continued,   "want  no 
dictators  or  dictatorships.     They  h-ve  democracy  in  their  "blood.  They 
want  a  chance  .to  'cuss'  the  goverrjnent  from  top  to  "bottom." 

Mr.  Wallace  said:   "Permanent  democracy  requires  soil  "building  and 
security  of  farm  ten"are."    He  predicted  war's  effects  "will  make  it  hard- 
er to'  preserve  democracy."        Ke  said  his  experiences  "in  the  field  of 
genetics"  and  "with  social  pro'blems"  had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
"almost  all,   if  not  all,  the  propaganda  about  superior  racial  stocks  has 
no  basis  in  scientific  fact.". 


B.A.C.E.  An  exhibit  of  wide  variety,  action  and  color,  showing 

EXHIBIT  the  results  of  work  of  the- Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 

and  Engineering,   is  open  this  morning  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  Ad-ministration' Building .     The  exhibit  will  rem.ain  for- several  weeks. 
The  high  light  of  the  show  is  a  brilliant  display  of  agricultural  speci- 
mens preserved  in  transparent  plastic.     There  are  other  exhibits  ranging 
from  varicolored  gumdrops,   in  which  sweetpotato  starch  was  used,  to  fer- 
tilizer in  pellet  form.     There  is  a  fireproofed  Christmas  tree  standing 
in  the  chemical  solution  used  for  the  p^JXpo■se.     In  the  inform.ation  room 
at  the  north  entrance  there  is  an  exliibit  of  photographs  showing  bureau 
work. 


F.S.C.C  COTTON  Tlie  Agriculture  Departm-ent  has  authorized  the  Eed- 

PURCHASING-   •        eral  Sui^lus  Commodities  Corporation  to  b^oy  about  75,000 
■  .    .         bales  of  s^jirplus  cotton  for  distribution  to  state  relief 
agencies  which  will  use  it  in  making  m.attres3es  and  comforters  for  re- 
lief facnilies.     The  ,Gorporat ion  also  will  buy  cotton  ticking  and  cotton 
comforter  covering  m.aterial  to  be  distributed  to  the  relief  agencies  for 
making  the  m.attresses  and  com.forters.     (A. P.).  ; 
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Research  in               A  research  project,  designed  to  discover  ways  of 
Nutrition           increasing  the  nutritional  value  of  foodstuffs  pro- 
duced on  American  farms  through  studies  of  soil  and 
crop  management,  soil  types,  and  plant  and  animal  nutrition,  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Department  in  cooperation  with  several  research 
agencies.    The  investigations  will  center  at  Cornell  University,  but 
they  will  extend  throughout  the  United  States.    Nominally  under  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  the  new  research  v/ill  have  the- cooperation 
•f  other  bureaus,  and  eventually  '3f  many  State  experiment  stations 
and  ether  research  agencies.  .-.   

Secretary  I^Tallace  issued  the  follnwing  statement:     "Work' at  the 
new  laboratory  is  expected  to  develop  facts  that  will  enable  practices 
in  soil  m.anageraent  and  crop  production  to  be  dovetailed  mtre  closely 
with  human  nutritional  needs.    Agricultural  scientists  have- done  a 
good  Job  in  solving  problems  of  quantity  production  and  market  quality. 
Today,  new  advances  in  the  science  of  nutrition  make  it  necessary  to 
think  about  doing  an  equally  good  job.  on  quality  production  as  it  re- 
lates to  nutritional  value.    One,  of  the  early  steps,  will .  be  a  survey  of 
mineral  resources  in  the  soils  of  the  United  States  —  not  the  minerals 
that  are  used  as  precious  metals  or  industrial  materials,  but  the  vital 
elements  that  human  beings  must  get  from  foods,  which  in  turn  get  them 
from  the  soil. • . 

"More  is  being  learned  every  day  about  deficiencies  of  certain 
rare  or  trace  elements  in  soils.     It  is  nov;  known  that  plants  need  some 
of  these  elements  in  very  m.inute  amounts  just  as  human  beings  need  iron 
and  vitamins  in  relatively  minute  amounts.    Sometimes  a  little  t#o  much 
will  actually  kill  the  plant.    But  if  it  does  not  get  v;hat  it  needs  it 
v;ill  suffer  from  s  ome  nutritional  disease  as  real  and  serious  as  rickets, 
pellagra,  or  anemia  in  humans.    We .know  very  little  about  these  varia- 
tions in  soils,  and  especially  about  what  th^mean  in  terms  of  hiiman 
nutrition, .  .One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  v;orking  vdth  such  problems 
in  the  past  has  been  the  lack  of  methods  refined  enough  to  detect  the 
minute  quantities  of  some  vdtal  minerals  in  soils  and  in  plant  and 
animal  tissues  —  minute  quantities  that  mean  the  difference  between 
sickness  and  health,  :or  even  life  and  death.    New  developments  with  the 
spectrograph  and  the  polarigraph  are  rapidly  removing  this  difficulty. 
The  discovery  of  several  of  the  vitamins  in  their  'pure^  chemical  form 
also  helps  us  to  get  more  accurate  figures  on  the  vitamin  content  of 
different  foods  and  the  vitamin  needs  of  humans  and  animals.     The  time 
is  ripe  for  beginning  a  system  of  study  that  v/ill  start  with, the  soil  and 
go  right  through  to  man.    Hitherto  agriculture  has  been  almost . entirely 
concerned  with  the  technical  problems  of  quantity  production,  fighting 
diseases  and  insects,  and  certain  quality  factors  that  have  to  do  with 
processing,  shipping,  and  appearance  on  the  market,,," 

Dr.  L.  A.  Maynard,  at  present  Head  of  the  Laboratory  ^f  Animal 
Nutrition  of  Cornell,  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Laboratory, 
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Dairy  Outlook  Some  increase  in  ccnsumption  of  fluid  milk  and 

Pavorable  cream  is  expected  this  v/infer  compared  v/ith  last,  the 

Bureau  of  Agricultiiral  Economics  says  in  its  report  en 
the  19'i-O  dairy  outlook.     "Diiring  the  1935-^0  v:inter  feeding  season," 
the  report  said,  "milk  -production  is  expected  to  be  a-bout  -as  large 
;as  the  hec-vy  v:inter  production  a  year  earlier.    With  increases  in  the 
number.  of..cov.'S,  the  probable  trend  in  milk  production  vjill  be  gradually 
u-pwa.rd,  as  long  rs  feed  supplies  per  animal  unit  remain  relatively 
high."  ^ 

The  Bureau  stated  that  if  ve.v  continues,  "our  exports  of  dairy 
products,  parti cy.larly  of  concantra^ted  milks,  may  increase,"  but 
added  th?.t  because  pf  tariff  changes  since  the  last  v/ar  a  marked  in- 
crea.se  in  exports  of  butter  is  less  likely  than  in  191^^.     Total  pro- 
duction of  manufactured  products  for  the  coming  year  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue high  but  to-  shovf  little  change  from  193^  or  1939«    Total  supplies 
of  dairy-  products  available  for  consumption  during  the  coming  v/inter 
will  be  considera.bly  less  thaji  a  year  earlier  beca.use  of  the  lovier 
stocks  on  hand, 

"By:  Janua.r^^  1,  19^*-0,  the  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  vrill  prob- 
a.bly  be  nearly  1  percent  larger  than  the  25,093*000  head  a  year 
esurlier,"  the  Bureau  stated.  "This  would  be  the  largest  number  since 
193$»"  Increases  in  the  number  of  milk  cov/s  in  the  next  two  years 
are  expected  to  be  more  rapid  than  in  the  last  tvjo  years.  The  number 
of  young_  stock  on  fa.rms  is  more  thnn  enougxh  to  provide  for  normal  re- 
placements to  dairy  herds  in  19^0  and  19^1. 

Tobacco  A  modera'ce  increase  in  domestic  consw/^ptlon  of 

Outlook  American  tobacco  in  I9U0,  v.dth  a  substantial  reduction 

in  the  export  market,  is  indicated  by  the  3urea.u  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics  in  its  a.nnua-1  outlook  on  tobacco.    Production  of 
America.n  tobacco  in  1939  reached  a  new  high  of  1,65^,200,000  pounds. 
The  total  supply  on  hand,  3 , 795 , 500 ,000' pounds ,  also  was  the  largest 
on  record.     Supplies  of  flue-cured  and  Eurley,  v'hich  normally  maJ^e  up 
more  than  75  percent  of ' the  American  tobacco  production,  are  "the 
largest  on  record,  and  excess  of  1939  production  over  prospective  dis- 
appearance will  result  in  burdensome  stocks  in  19^0,  the  Burea^u  stated, 
"V7ith  improving  business  conditions  and  increasing  er.ployment  the 
domestic  consumption  of  cigarettes  and  cigars  v/ill  probably  continue 
to  increase,"  the  report  stated.    Exports  in  19^0  r.ay  be  grea-tly  re- 
duced because  of  the  war  in  Europ'e,  the  Bur ea;,u  said,  but  foreign  con- 
sumption of  American  tobacco  r.iay  be  maintained  at  about  the  1939  level 
by  vjithdrav/als  from^  stocks"  of  American  leaf  abroad. 

Snovrplows  •  Snovrplovs  ^"re  now  being  used  to  conserve  snov;  on 

in  Eields     '      fields,  says  Dr,  Frank  Thone,  of  Science  Service,  "The 

technique  developed  by  Prof,  H,  E,  McColly,  of  the  ag- 

ricult-aral  engin'3ering  de-oa^rtmient  of  North  Daxkota  Agricultura^l  College, 
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is  to  tun  the  snovrpl'^w  through  the  fields  when  the  snov/  is  a'bout  five 
inches  deep  on  the  level,  "building  up  ridges  IS  inches  high  and  a'bout 
^ight  feet  apart.    Thin  should  he  done  v/hen  the  snow  is  wet  enough  to 
pack;  if  straw  and  stuhhle  are  nixed  in,  so  much  the  better*  The 
ridges  follow  contour  lines  on  sloping  fields,  and  in  flat  country 
they  are  made  to  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  prevailing 
winds.    Between  the  ridges  midwinter  snow  is  not  hlown  away,  hut  is 
trapped  and  held,  as  in  the  lee  of  a  snow  fence.     Soil,  too,  even  if 
not  yet  covered,  is  guarded  from  the  scouring  "blasts,    "When  a  thaw 
comes  the  ridges,  now  compacted  and  perhaps  frozen  fast  to  the  earth, 
serve  as  levees  to  hold  the  water  and  let  it  seep  into  the  soil,  not 
to  rush  away  as  runoff  and  perhaps  carry  eroded  soil  with  it," 

1T,J,  Turkey  "New  Jersey^s  newest  agricultural  research  center, 

Station  the  turkey  research  station  of  the  State  Experiment 

Sta.tion,  dedicated .  last  month  at  Millville,  is  the 
first  state-supported  inrtitution  of  its  kind  in  the  nation,"  says 

S.  Moreland,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College,  in  Turkey  World 
(November),    "Dr,  W,  C.  Thompson,  head  of  the  station's  poultry  de- 
partment, said  that  in  the  research  program  it  will  he  recognized 
that  *  development  of  turkey  growing  again  in  the  Sast  will  have  to 
take  the  form  of  emphasis  on  new  types  of  turkey  products  and  on  high 
quality  of  fresh  killed  stock  from  nearby  farms,  because  our  produc- 
tion costs  are  so  much  greater  than  those  of  the  West,    As  a  starter, 
I  suggest  such  products  as  high  quality  pedigreed  poults,  trapnested 
breeding  stock,  turkey  broilers,  family  size  g-to«10-lb,  turkey 
roasters,  smoked  turkey  products,  quick  frozen  turkey  parts  and  new, 
small  bodied  breeds  which  will  be  quickly  grown  yet  fully  breasted,  ^ 

Cornhusking  When  the  custom  of  the  husking  bee  died  out  in 

Contest  1922,  says  Newsweek  (November  I3) "Henry  A,  Wallace,  now 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  but  then  associate  editor  of 
Wallaces'.  Farmer,  an    Iowa  farm  paper,  set  about  devising  a  substi- 
tute,   Wallace *s  plan  was  a  husking  contest,  designed  not  only  to  re- 
vive a  breath  of  the  old  rural  America  but  to  take  farmers*  minds  off 
their  work  and  mortgages.     In  I92U  this  became  a  national  contest,  and 
in  the  subsequent  years  it  has  grown  into  a  national  institution, 
drawing  crowds  greater  than  100,000  almost  every  year.    The  1939  con- 
test was  held  near  Lawrence,  Kansas  —  site  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  • —  before  a  crovjd  estimated  (only  estimated  becaus-e  there's  no 
'gate'  )  at  between  100,000  and  150,000,    Contestants  from  eleven  corn- 
growing  states  worked  at  top  speed.    After  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
Lawrence  Pitzer  of  Kouts,  Ind,,  emerged  as  victor  with  2S.39  bushels  — 
considerably  less  than  the  national  record  of  ii-1,5  bushels  set  in  1935 
by  Elmer  Carlson  of  Iowa," 
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'drouth  area  Although  the  first  week  of  Novemher  hroiight  little 

CONDITIONS         relief  from  the  fall  drouth  which  has  persisted  for  nearly 

three  months  over  most  of  the  United  States,  considerahle 
rain  was  reported  a  few  days  ago  in  the  central .  llississippi  and  lower  Mis- 
souri Valleys,  including  the  eastern  half  of  Kansas.     However,  there  is  a 
general  need  of  moisture,  most  urgent  in  the  southern  G-r cat  Plains.  The 
outstanding  effect  on  agriculture,  according  to  reports  to  J.  B.  Kincer, 
of  the  Weather  Bureau,  has  been  the  searing  of  fall  pastures,  making  ne- 
cessary extensive  feeding  of  livestock  in  much  of  the  interior  of  the 
country,  the  destruction  of  late  truck  and  garden  crops  and  a  decidedly 
unfavorable  condition  for  the  seeding  of  winter  wheat,  especially  in  the 
principal  winter-wheat  producing  sections  of  the  country. 

HURRICANE  A  $14,400,000  transaction,  believed  the  largest  of  • 

LUIffiER  SAIE        its  kind  in  the  nation's  history,  to  b^ay  600,000,000  board 

feet  of  Nev7  England  lumber  felled  in  last  year's  hurri- 
cane, was  announced  yesterday  by  the  Northeastern  Timber  Salvage  Adjnin- 
istration,  according  to  an  Associated  Press  report  from  Boston.    The  pur- 
chase was  made  by  a  new  coopera.tive  of  wholesalers,  Leslie  S.  Bean,  Sal- 
vage Administration  Director,  said.    Mr.  Bean  reported  that  timber  owners 
would  receive  $24  a  thousand  feet,  a  price  he  teri.ied  "considerably  higher" 
than  they  usually  receive.     He  added  that  this  price  may  be  adjusted  semi- 
annually. 

The  contract,  operative  for  4  l/.3  years,  provides  for  quarterly  pay- 
ments of  $800,000  and  allows  dealers  a  ret^arn  of  20  percent  on  their  in- 
vestment.    The  organization  would  probably  insiJJ-e  distribution  of  the 
lumber  south  to  the  Potomac  and  west  to  the  Mississippi,  Vir .  Bean  said. 
The  cooperative  association  is  Iniown  as  the  Northeastern  Timber  and  Mar- 
meting  Association. 

——————""""*"'"  I 

INDUSTRIAL  A  gain  in  the  last  yeax  of  1 ,250 , 000 ' j obs  among  per- 

PRODUCTION         sons  in  non-agricultural  occupations  was  reported  yester- 
day by  Secretary  Perkins  in  a  speech  opening  the  national 
conference  on  labor  legislation.     Secretary  Perkins  said  that  industrial 
production  this  fall  has  reached  "the  peak  levels  of  1929."     "A  healthy 
recovery  in  manufacturing  and  business  began  this  summer,"  she  said. 
"This  fall  industrial  production  has  gone  to  the  peak  levels  of  1929. 
That  does  not  mean  that  employment  will  be  correspondingly  quite  as  high 
since  machine  processes  are  increasingly  efficient  and  the  anount  of  goods 
produced  by  each  worker  averages  more  than  it  did  ton  years  ago..."  (New 
York  Times.  ) 
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Freight  Cars  A  plan  designed  to  preclude  the  use  of  railroad 

and  Storage        freight  cars  for  stora.;e  purposes  v/ill  be  put  into 

effect  imnedirtely  "by  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  President  J.  J.  Polley  annoimced  recently,     "Because  of 
the  poBsilDility ,  -imder  existing  conditions,  that  there  vrill  "be  a  su"b- 
stantial  increased  movenent  of  export  freight,  the  Association  of 
American  Hailroads,  through  its  car  service  division,  will  7put  into 
effect  at  once  a  plan  for  preventing  any  possible  congestion  at  the 
principal  North  American  ports ,"  Mr,  Pelley  said,     (¥all  Street  Journal.) 

Extension  It  would  he  the  part  of  v;isdon  for  formers  to  in- 

Resources  trench  themselves  for  v/hatever  conditions  may  -  come  (as 

■    the  result  of  the  war)  ro-ther  than  to  invest  in  produc- 
tion for  uncertain  fut^jre  dempjid  in  the  face  of  present' ample  stipplies 
and  prices  that  are  still  helov;  parity,  says  an  editorial  in  Extension 
Sei^ice  Review  (November)  by  C.  ¥,  I'/arburton,  Director  of  Extension. 
"To  that  end,"  he  continues,  "extension  workers  in  every  county  can 
do  much  to  advise  farm  people  and  to  furnish  them  the  facts  about  the 
situation  which  they  need  in  making  their  decisions,     Oo'un.ty  agents 
are  now  at  v;ork  in  all  counties  of  agricultural  importance.  County 
hom.e  demonstration  agents  are  employed  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
counties  and  many  counties  have  assistant  county  and  home  demonstration 
agents.    The  men  agents  have  an  average  of  S" years'  experience  in  ex- 
tension work  and  6  years  in  the  county  in  which  they  now  work.  The 
v/omen  agents  have  been  in  extension  work  an  average  of  5  years  and  in 
their  present  counties  an  average  of  h  years.    These  agents  have  organ- 
ized and  are  working  with  comxiittees  of  local  farm  poople  in  practical- 
ly every  county,  and  they  have  developed  a  netvrork  of  more  than  a  half 
million  voluntary  local  leaders  through  whom  they  can  quickly  reach 
farmers  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  their  coimties.     Tv;enty-five  years 
of  vjork  in  good  times  and  in  bad  times,  in  drought, '"in  flood,  and 
through  the  World  ¥ar,  have  provided  the  Extension  Service-  with  a  fund 
of  inforr.ation  and  escperience  on  v;hich  to  draw.,." 

R.R.  Eorv/arder  Nine  railroads  serving  eastern  territory  were  ■ 

Competition       given  permission  recently  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission  to  reduce  their  rates  to  meet  the  lower 
charges  of  freight  forwarding  companies  on  traffic  betv/een  any  points 
on  their  lines,  says  a  report  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.     The  action 
is  said  to  represent  the  most  "wide-open"  relief  from  the  prohibitions 
of  section  H  of  the  interstate  commerce  act  yet  accorded  by  the  commis- 
sion.    Section  k  prohibits  a  railroad  from  charging  more  for  a  short 
haul  than  for  a  longer  haul  ever  the  same  route  or  in  the  same  general 
direction,  except  by  special  permission.     The  action  may  presa.ge  a  move 
by  these  eastern  lines  to  establish  their  ov/n  agency  to  handle  all  less- 
than-carload  shir^ments.     The  carriers  involved  are  the  Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Chicago,  Indianapolis  Px  Louisville,  Detroit,  Toledo  & 
Ironton,  Long  Island,  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia,  Virginian,  Norfolk  8: 
Western  and  Western  Maryland, 
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Potato,  Bean  An  increase  of  approximately  25 ,000, OCX)  bushels  of 

Rice  Outlook      potatoes  in  19^0  over  1939  is  indicated  by  the  Bureau 

of  Agricultural  Economics  in  its  annual  outlook  report. 
With  average  yields  this  would  mean  a  19^-0  production  of 'about  3^^»~ 
000 ,000 -bushels ,    Acreage  planted  to  potatoes,  which  in  1939  ^'^^^  3i^l3i'' 
000  acres,  is  expected  to  increase  100,000  acres,  or  3  Percent,  The 
commercial  acreage  in  the  early  and  intermediate  States  is  expected  to 
increase  about  10  percent,  or  30»000  acres.     G-rowers  in  the  3O  If'-te 
States  probably  will  increase  the  acreage  about  3  percent,  or  70,000 
acres. 

The  supply  of  dry  edible  beans  for  the  1939-^0  season  will  be  about 
5  percent  smaller  than  last  year's  large  supply  and  ap-nroximately  I5 
percent  larger  than  the  average  for  the  ^-yee.T  period  1933-37 1  "the 
Bureau  says.    Production  for  1939  is  estimated  to  be  11  percent  smaller 
than  "last  year,  but  carryover  stocks  of  beans  on  September  1,  1939 »  s-^e 
the  largest  on  record,  by  about  33  percent.    Under  normal  conditions  the 
acreage  planted  to  beans  in  19^0  v/ould  decrease  slightly,  the  report 
said,  but  with  "a  somev/hat  broader  demand  and  pji  upward  trend  in  prices 
as  a  result  of  war  conditions  in  E^jrope  and  increased  industrial  activ- 
ity in  the  United  States,  grov^crs  may  be  inclined  to  increase  their 
acreage." 

Supplies 'of  rice  for  the  1939"-^'0  season  are  likely  to  be  fully  as 
large  as  for  last  season,  the  Bureau  indicates.    Relatively  large  stocks 
may  again  remain  at  the  close  of  the  1939-^0  season.    No  material  in-' 
crease  in  demand  was  forecast. 

Tax-Reverted  .   Six  hundred  thousand  -oarcels  of  land  which  reverted 

Land  Board         to' the  state  of  Michigan  this  month  because  of  tax  de- 
linquency v/ill  be  managed  under  a  land  board  believed  to 
be  the  first  of  its  kind,  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  re- 
ports.    In  many  other  states,  including  California,  Arkansas,  New  Jersey 
and  Oregon,  tax-delinquent  properties  have  been  piling  up  during  the 
past. ten  years.    California,  for  example,  1  s  mo.^v  ing  a  classification 
study  of  2,500,000  acres  soon  to  become  state's  property  for  taxes,  to 
determine  whether  they  should  be  -nrivately  owned  or  be  developed  by  the 
state.    Two  million  acres  of  tax-reverted  land  in  Oregon  a.re  undergoing 
similar  study.    The  Arkansas  Legislature  early  this  year  authorized  its 
Land  Commissioner  to  vork  with  the  State  Planning  Board  on  the  classifi- 
cation and  appraisal  of  2,000,000  acres  the  state  nov;  ov/ns.     (The  Amer- 
ican City,  November.) 

Pood  Stamps  Extension  of  the  Seattle,  Wa^^hington,  food  stamp 

area  to  include  King  Couir'.y  is  announced  by  the  Lepart- 
bent,  to  start  November  20.    The  stamp  plan  has  been  in  effect  in 
Seattle  since  July  3»     The  population  of  King  County,  including  ^G^^OQO 
in  Seattle,  is  approximately  US5,C00.    The  number  of  relief  cases  in  the 
county,  including  21,00.0  in  Seattle,  is  about  26,500, 
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Poultry,  Egg  Chick  hatchings  during  19^0  may  be  somewhat  smaller 

Outlook  than  in  1939 »  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  indi- 

C8.tes  in  its  a.nnual  outlook  report.     Continuation  of  an 
unfavorahle  feed-egg  ratio  v;as  given  as  a  oasis  for  the  .forecast •  "Al- 
'most  tvro  and  a  half  dozen  more  eggs  were  required  to  buy  100  pounds  of 
feed  in  September  in  I939  than  in  I93S,"  the  report  said.     "The  feed- 
egg  ratio  will  probably  continue  less  favorable  to  producers  than  last 
year  and  may  be  less  favorable  than  the  1928-37  average."  Poultry 
marketings  in  the  first  half  of  19^0  probably  will  be  larger  than  in 
1939  "because  of  the  heavy  1939  iiatch  of  both  chickens  and  turkeys.  In 
the  last  half  of  19'-^  they  are  expected  to  be  smaller  than  a  year  ear- 
lier because  of  the  decline  in  the  19^40  h??tch.    Fall  and  v/inter  broiler 
production  will  be  somevrhat  larger  than  last  year's  record  high  produc- 
tion unless  relative  feed  costs  increase  considerably. 

Poultry  storage  stocks  in  early  I9U0  will  be  larger  tha.n  in  1939» 
the  report  stated.     The  into-storage  movement  in  late  19^  is  expected 
to  be  smaller  than  in  1939  "because  of  smaller  m?.rketings,     "In  the 
spring  of  19^0,  the  effect  of  increased  consumer  incomes  on  prices  may 
offset  the  effect  of  the  expected  larger  m^arke tings  as  compared  w4th  a 
year  earlier,"  the  Bureau  said.     "The  expected  decrease  in  marketing  in 
the  latter  half  of  19^0  will  tend  to  increase  prices  as  comprred  with 
1939."    Laying  flocks  and  total  egg  production  should  be  somewhat  larger 
in  19^0,  with  a  corres]?.onding  rise  in  egg  marketings.     Egg  prices  in 
19^0,  however,  mr^y  be  more  favorable  than  in  1939  because  of  increased 
consumer  income.     Turkey  production  in  19^1-0  will  be  "syomewhat  smaller" 
than  the  record  crop  of  1939» 

Wheat  Milling,  Hundreds  of  flour  samples  will  be  baked  from  12 

Baking  Tests      varieties  of  wheat  groi^m  this  year  by  cooperators  of 

the  Northwest  Crop  Improvement  Associa.tion,  says  a 
Minneapolis  report  in  the  Northvrestcrn  Miller  (November  S),    Two  hun^ 
dred  and  thirty  acres  of  crop  land  were  planted  with  the  12  types  to 
secure  2,2^0  bushels  of  grain  needed  for  determining  the  milling  and 
baking  qualities »     These  plots  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  state 
extension  services  on  selected  farms  where  all  varieties  arc  planted 
side  by  side  under  identical  conditions.    The  flour  will  be  distributed 
to  20  laboratories  for  baking  tests.     The  laboratories  include  those  of 
four  state  colleges,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Dominion  Goree.!  Laboratory  at  Winnipeg,  and  various  mill  laboratories. 
Reports  made  by  these  laboratories  will  be  assembled  and  analyzed  by 
the  Northwest  Crop  Im.provement  Association  in  cooperation  with  a  score 
of  flour  mill  chemiists  and  state  college  a.uthorities •     In  this  m.anner 
it  is  hoped  that  farmers  can  be  provided  with  information  relating  to 
the  most  -oromising  new  varieties  which  can  be  profitably  grov^n,  and  that 
untested  wheats  eventua^lly  will  be  vjeeded  cut  and  replaced  by  acceptable 
varieties . 
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DROUGHT  AREA  Rainfall  of  the  week  relieved  droiv-hty  conditions, 

CONDITIONS         temporarily  at  least,  a:id  afforded  topsoil  moisture  suf- 
ficient to  "benefit  fall-seeded  grains  and  revive  pastures 
somewhat  over  considerable  areas  in  the  Central  Valley  States,  says  the 
Weather  Bureau.     Shcwers  were  especially  helpful  in  Michigan,  the  western 
Ohio  and  upper  Mississippi  Valleys,  Missouri,  eastern  Kansas,  eastern 
Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  and  in  central  and  west  G-ulf  sections.     The  heavi- 
est rains  occurred  in  northeastern  Texa^s ,  northern  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Missouri  and  the  eastern  third  of  Kansas.  In  most  of  eastern  Kansas  the 
weekly  totals  averaged  a,n  inch  or  more.     However,  the  western  G-reat  Plains 
and  localities  between  the  extreme  upper  Mississippi  Valley  a.nd  Rocky 
Mountains  had  practically  no  rainf'fill  and  severe  drought  conditions  con- 
tinue.    In  the  southwestern  Plains,  esp-ecia.lly  western  Kansas,  the  soil 
is  dry,  loose  and  subject  to  drifting  by  high  winds. 

Fall-seeded  grain  crops  were  materially  benefited  by  rains  of  the 
week  over  large  interior  sections,  especially  the  western  Ohio  a.nd  lower 
Missouri  Valleys  and  extreme  southern  and  southeastern  Great  Plains. 
Eastern  .Iowa  :had  some  good  showers,  but  the  principal  wheat -producing 
western  counties  continue  dry.     This  is  also  true  for  South  D^feota  and 
Nebraska,  except  the  extreme  southeastern  portion  of  the  latter  state. 
In  Kansas  good  rains  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  state  were  decidedly 
helpful  and  wheat  has  benefited  greatly.     In  Oklahoma  recent  moisture 
was  helpful,  although  in  the  northwest  and  extreme  west  there  was  not 
enough  to  be  of  material  benefit. 


N.Y.  FARM  A  blended  price  of  $3.37  per  hundredweight  of  milk, 

MILK  PRICE         an  increase  of  18  l/3  cents,  will  be  paid  dairy  fanners 

supplying  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  for  their  October 
milk,  E.  M.  Hannon,  administrator  of  the  federal-state  milk  marketing 
area,  announced  yesterday.     The  chief  f^ct-r  in  the  sharp  rise  in  the  price 
to  the  farm.ers,  Mr.  Karmion  said,  was  the  increase  of  22  cents  a  hundred- 
weight for  Class  1,  or  fluid  milk,  which  became  effective  October  1,  fol- 
lowing a  referendum  among  the  61,000  farmers  of  the  area  and  the  dis- 
tributors.    (New  York  Timies.) 


COTTON 
EXPORTS  UP 


Exports  of  lint  cotton  from  the  United  States  in  Octo- 
ber amounted  to  386,000  bales  valued  at  $46,731,000,  com.- 
pared  with  649,000  bales  at  $35,153,000  in  September  and 
464,000  bales  valued  at  $23,747,000  in  October  last  year,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  reported  ^  sterday.     (Press. ) 
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Wool,  LamlD,  Increased  domestic  and  foreign  demand  for  wool 

Sheep  Outlook    "brought  about  "by  the  European  War  and  reduced  supplies 

of  wool  in  the  United  States  will  tend  to  support  do- 
mestic vrool  prices  in  19^0,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  indi- 
cates in  its  annual  outlook  report.    Approximp.tely  the  same  number  of 
stock  sheep  on  farms  and  ranches  at  the  beginning  of  19^0  as  at  the 
beginning  of  1939  ^-^sis  forecast  in  the  report.     "Wool  prices  have  risen 
nearly  50  percent  since  August,"  the  Bureau  stated,  "Gud  it  may  be 
that  much  of  the  expected  war  demand  already  is  reflected  in  these 
prices."    Prices  of  lambs  in  the  1939-'^0  fed-lamb  marketing  season  may 
average  higher  than  in  the  193^-39  season.    Slaughter , supplies  of  lambs 
in  the  1939-^0  season  are  expected  to  be  somex-irhat  larger  than  in  193^- 
39»    "However,  the  effects  of  the  increase  in  supplies  upon  prices 
will  be  offset  or  more  than  offset  by  improvement  in  consumer  demand 
for  meats  and  higher  prices  for  wool  obtained  from  slaughter  lambs," 
the  Bureau  stated.    The  trend  in  sheep  numbers  during  the  next  few 
years  may  be  moderately  upv-ard,  especially  if  range  conditions  in  the 
western  sheep  States  are  fnvorable, 

Part-Time  "City  families  planning  to  move  to  the  country  and 

Farming  make  part  of  their  living  from  the  land,  shouldnH  make 

the  change  u:iless  they  are  willing  to  do  the  farm  work 
for  about  I3  cents  an  hour,"  says  H.  W,  Kerns,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, in  Agricultural  Leaders*  Digest  (November).    "This  is  one  of  the 
conclusions  reached  by  Dr.  M.  S.  John,  assistant  professor  of  rural 
sociology  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  following  a  survey  of 
part-tine  farming  in  six  industrial  areas  of  Pennsylvania.  ^Part-time 
farming  makes  economic  contributions  to  certain  classes  of  people,*  he 
states.     *This  is  particula-rly  true  of  large  fanilies  having  a  large 
amount  of  labor  that  otherwise  cannot  be  marketed.    The  major  contribu- 
tion of  a  p?.rt-time  farm  is  the  production  of  food  for  hone  consump- 
tion.   Here  again  the  large  family  benefits  because  of  the  greater  need 
for  such  food. *    Because  of  the  low  nonetaTy  value  of  the  labor  ex- 
pended on  a  part-tine  farm,  it  is  not  economically  sound  to  use  any 
labor  on  thn  farn  that  can  be  enployed  in  industry.    Doctor  John  found 
from,  his  ^urvev.    However,  a  part-time  farn  provides  an  excellent  out- 
let for  the  expenditure  of  labor  during  periods  of  unemployment,  after 
hours,  and  for  children  old  enough  to  assume  certain  responsibilities 
but  too  yo^jng  to  be  ."-a:*.  ^. fully  employed  in  industr3''.     'Families  most 
likely  to  suoc-ed  on  a  part-time  farn  are  those  in  v;hich  either  the 
husba"..d  or  -.rife  once  !^.ivcd  in  the  country,^  he  poii.it s  out. ..The  average 
year^^"  r  cofio   ^rd  'z.rril:/  ^oes  not  exce-.  a.  $200.    Doctor  John  explains 
that,  in  general,  the  na^j^r  source  of  income  is.  the  saving  made  possible 
through  the  pajTient  of  lower  rent  and  also  in  the  savings  on  goods  that 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  purchased..." 
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Protection  of  The  1930's  have  witnessed  the  emergence  of  a  con- 

the  Consumer      siimer  movement  in  the  United  States,  says  Leland  J. 

G-ordon,  Penison  University,  in  an  article  in  The  Annals 
(November).    He  mentions  the  food,  drug  and  cosmetic  act,  the  amended 
S'ederal  Trade  Commission  Act,  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  AAA,  and 
continues:     "Federal  activity  on  "behalf  of  c^onsumers  has  "been  paral- 
leled "by  com.para'ble  developments  in  state  legislation,     Indiana  is  the 
first  state  to  enact  pure  food  and  drug  legislation  modeled  on  the  new 
Federal  law,  while  Wisconsin  has  deiJ^reed  that  no  teaching  certificates 
will  he  granted  in  .economics ,  social  studies,  or  agriculture  unless 
the  applicant  has  studied  the  co-operative  movement.,    A  course  in  con- 
sumers' and  agricultural  cooperation  is  required  in  the  puhlic  schools 
of  Wisconsin  from  the  state  university  dov/n  through  the  grades. ..In- 
diana and  Wisconsin  have  u^.dertaken  legislative  efforts  to  protect 
users  of  the  installment  purchase  -plan  from  excessive  charges.  In 
1935  Maine  passed  a  law  which  forbids  the  sale  within  that  state  of  any 
cosmetic  preparation  which  has  not  been  registered  and  granted  a  cer- 
tificate by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,    A  more  positive  form 
of  aid  to  consumers  was  launched  in  Michigan  in  193^  with  establish- 
ment of  a  Consumers'  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  The 
announced  purposes  include  supplying  cons-'jmers  v;ith  specifications  for 
any  article  they  wish  to  buy,  securing  standardized  consumers'  goods, 
increa,sing  the  factual  content  of  labels  and  advertising,  and  protect- 
ing consumers  against  inferior    merchandise'  and  profiteering.  More 
aggressive  in  purpose  is  Minnesota's  Consumers'  Division,  v/hich  has 
power  to  investigate  prices  of  cons'jraer  commodities  and  services  and 
to  publicize  production  and  m;"i,rketing  costs,  a.s  v-el3  as  the  profits 
of  each  manufactro'er  and  handler.     There  h.e.ve  been  fewer  r.erj  develop- 
ments in  local  governmental  •^.uiits.    A  notable  illustration  of  a  posi~ 
tive  consumer  service  is  found  in  Hew  York  City*s  Consumer  Service 
Division.    Daily. market  information  is  gathered  cind  broadcast,  and 
cooking  schools  are  conducted, " 

farm  lamily  farm  fam^ilies  probably  will  have  higher  net  incoEios 

Inoomoa  in  I9U0  than  in  1939*  ^ii©  Bureaus  of  Agricultural  Eco- 

nomics and  Home  Economics  n^iy  in  an  outlook  report* 
Total  receipts  from  marketings  of  farm  products  are  errpected  to  in- 
crease,- reflecting  improvement  in  industrial  s^ctivity  and  in  consumer 
incomes.    Yaliies  of  products  for  farm  home  consumption  also  vjill  be 
higher.    Farm  production  expenses  will  rise,  too,  the  report  said,  but 
loss  rapidly  than  gross  receipts;  hence,  net  returns  from  farming 
proba,bly  will  increase  more,  relative  to  1939j  than  gross  income.  In- 
com.e  from  G-overnment  paymei'ts  are  expected  to  be  about  the  sam.e  as  in 
1939*  '^'^'^  non-farm  earnings  of  family  nenbers  may  increase  with  greater 
opportunities  for  employment.    Most  faro  families  will  be  able  to  buy  a 
somevjhat  better  living  in  19^40  tlian  in  1939  if         anticipated  improve- 
ment in  general  business  conditions  m.aterializes. 
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Management  "Michigan  is  introducing  a  nev/  method  in  managing 

of  Tax-  land  which  reverts  to  the  State  through  tax  delinquen- 

Reverted  Land    cy,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  Florida  Times  Union. 

"Six  hundred  thousand  parcels  x^ill  he  mane.ged  hy  a 
nev.rly  authorized  land  board,,, In  addition  to  the  6C0,000  parcels,  there 
are  about  two  millions  acres  of  cut-over  timber  land  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  \inder  management  of  the  State  Conservation  Depa^rt- 
ment ,    Under  the  plan  of  the  land  board,  efforts  will  be  made  to  re- 
turn as  many  of  the  lands  as  possible  to  private  ownership. . .Lists  of 
the  properties  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  public 
sales  in  ITebruary  of  each  yea.r,  with  bids  to  be  accepted  as  lov;  as 
only  25  percent  of  the  assessed  value  for  the  year  preceeding  the  vest- 
ing of  title  in  the  State,    Money  from,  the  sales  v/ill  go  to  each  taxing 
unit  in  proportion  to  the  outstanding  taxes  cancelled  v;hen  the  State 
gained  title  to  the  lan.d.    Municipalities  also  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  bid  individually  or  collectively  for  lands  they  want  for  public  pur- 
poses, and  may  a.sk  that  sale  of  any  parcel  be  delayed  for  a  year  if  they 
plan  to  purchase  it  later.    Former  owners  v/ill  be  given  30  days  after 
the  public  sale  to  meet  the  highest  bid  and  thus  regain  their  land..." 

Civil  Service  Tjie  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  the  follow- 

Examinaticns      ing  exar.inations ;  IIo.  119»  unaLSsembled;  Associa^te 

Textile  Engineer,  $3,200,  Assistant  Textile  Engineer, 
$2,600,  (Experimental  Apparatus  Development,  Cotton  Fibers  and  Tex- 
tiles) Agricultural  Marketing  Service;  ITo,  llS ,  assembled;  Junior 
Engineer,  $2,000  (All  bra.nches  of  engineering).    Applications  must  be 
on  file  not  later  than  (a)  December  11,  if  received  from  States  other 
than  those  named  in  (b)  ;   (b)  December  lU,  if  received  from  the  f  ollov;- 
ing  States:    Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada., 
New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyorxing. 


Flaxseed  Texas  farmers  have  finished  harvesting  the  first 

Harvests  comercial  acreage  of  seed  flax  grown  as  a  winter  crop 

on  more  than  15,000  acres  in  the  coa^stal  area  of  South 
Texas.    Much  of  the  acreage  in  flax  has  been  used  previously  for  cot- 
ton.   The  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  coopera.ted  with  the  state 
agricultural  experiment  station  in  the  experim-ental  plantings  which 
aroused  interest  in  flax-growing  in  southern  Tex.as.    In  California 
a.lso  the  flax  harvest  has  been  completed,  a.nd  the  total  seed  produc- 
tion probably  v/ill  be  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  an^^  previous  crop* 
In  California,  flaxseed  growing  is  a  relatively  new  enterprise,  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  irrigated  lands  in  the  Im.perial  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys.     The  new  industry  has  resulted  from  introduction  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ai-;riculture  of  the  Punjab  variety,  a 
selection  from  Indian  seed  flax.     (Florida  G-rovrer,  November.) 
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PM-AI/IERICAIT  The  existence  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  a  reFiervoir 

COOPEHATIOH       of  capital,  sufficient  to  develop  natural  resources  capal'le 

of  profitable  exploita.tion  to  "tide  over  i;:'i:nediate  emergen- 
cies" arising  from  the  war  in  Europe,  was  asserted  yesterday  by  Sumner 
Welles.  Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  accepting  the  chairmanship  of •  the 
Inter- American  Financial  ajid  Advisory  Committee  at  its  first  meeting.  1/r, 
Welles  said  the  comj":iittee  should  strive  to  promote  the  following  aims j 
"To  increase  healthy  tra<.de  between  us;  to  improve  the  monetary  and  finan- 
cial mechanism  by  which  trade  and  other  comm.ercial  transactions  are  facil- 
itated;    to  stimulate  the  employment  of  cai^ital  in  such  productive  direc- 
tions as  m.ay  be  found  sound;  to  improve,  not  only  imr.ie diately  but  perma- 
nently, the  means  of  transport  and  communications  between  us;  and  to  make 
more  fully  available  among  all  of  u?;  that  kind  of  technical  ability  and 
expsrience  which  has  now  become  so  iniportant .  "    The.  assistance  would  be 
financing  scientific  studies  aaid  investigations,  pooling  of  experts  and 
similar  advir^ory  steps  similar  to  wh-^t  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
in  this  country.     (Hew  York  Times.) 

An  Associated  Press  report  from  Guatemala  City  says  the  monetary 
committee  of  the  Pan-Aner ican  Treasury  Conference  last  night  a.pproved  in 
principle  a  Colombian  proposal  for  establishment  of  a  central  bank  sup- 
ported by  banking  resources  of  the  Americas  to  stimulate  econom-ic  develop- 
ment. . 

ELIPLOYLSITT  The  total  emplo^nnent  of  both  fa.mily  and  hired  workers 

ON  EAEU/iS  on  farms  on  November  1  was  estimated  by  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  yesterday  at  10,762,000,  the  sm^allest  November 
1  total  recorded  in. the  14  years  covered  by  the  survey  and  comparing  with 
an  employment  of  11,163,000  last  November  and  a  10-year  average  from  1929 
to  1938  of  11,413,000.     It  was  estimated  that  of  the  total,  8,123,000  were ' 
f^rm  operators  ajid. unpaid  family  workers.     The  decline  in  this  group  ac- 
counted for  most  of  the  November  drop,  Tor  the  decline  in  hired  workers 
was  somewhat  less  than  usual.  (press.) 

EROSION  CONTROL  A  survey  of  farm  opinion  in  the  Midwest  and  South- 

POPULAR  IN  VffiST    west  made  by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  shows  erosion 

control  to  be  the  most  populaj*  of  all  government  projects 
launched  by  this  Administration  in  behalf  of  the  farmer,  according  to  a 
report  from  the  Chicago  bureau  of  the  I-Ionitor. 
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Fruit  and  Shipping  point  inspections  of  fruits  and  vegeta-lDles 

Vegetable  "by  Federal-State  inspectors  continue  to  increase.  Tor 

Inspections        the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30»  ^h.®  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service  reports  a  total  of  ^5'^»39^  cars,  over  6,000 
more  cars  than  were  inspected  at  shipping  -points  during  the  preceding 
12  months.    Any  party  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  an  inspected  ship- 
ment may  request  reinspection.    For  the  more  than  U50, 000  cars  inspected 
during  the  past  season,  hov;ever ,  requests  for  only  27I  reinspect  ions 
were  received.    Of  the  27I  appeal  inspections  requested  and  m.ade,.20S 
reversed  the  opinions  of  shipping  point  inspectors;  in  63  cases  their 
opinions  were  sustained.     "These  results  indicate,"  the  Service  says, 
"that  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  has  "become  so  familiar  v/ith  the 
Federal  grades  that  appeal  inspections  are  requested  only  when. it  is 
rather  certain  that  the  grade  of  a  car  v/ill  "be  reversed,"    Decay,  "break- 
down, scald,  and  other  factors  which  develop  in  transit  do  not  mean  that 
the  shipioing-point  inspections  are  incorrect.    If  the  defects  are  ab- 
normal at  destination  and  due  to  lack  of  suitable  condition  at  time  of 
shipment,  they  are  held  under  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act  regul-^.tions  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  shipper. 

Outlook  for  A-  record  19^0  production  of  commercial  truck  crops 

Truck  Crops       for  fresh-market  shipment,  together  with  an  improvement 

in  demand,  is  indicated  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  ' 
Economics  in  its  annual  outlook  report,     "The  improvement  in  demand 
probably  vjill  result  in  slightly  higher  prices  of  these  crops  as  a 
group  and  a  larger  total  cash  income  to  producers,"  the  Bureau  said. 
The  total  truck  crop  acreage  probably  will  increase  slightly,  continu- 
ing the  upward  trend  that  has  been  in  progress  during  the  past  20  years. 
Snap  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  cantaloups,  carrots,  caulif lovrer ,  celery, 
cucumbers,  eggplant,  peppers,  tomatoes,  cand  v/atermelons  are  expected  to 
shov;  an  increase  in  acreage  in  l^ho  over  that  harvested  in  1939»  De- 
creases in  the  acreage  of  lima  beans,  lettuce,  onions,  and  green  peas 
v/ere  forecast. 

Total  supplies  of  processed  vegetables  available  for  consumption 
during  the  1939^^0  season  are  considerably  less  than  the  unusually 
large  supplies  of  the  last  tvro  sep.sons,  the  Bureau  says.    Production  of 
11  truck  crops  for  manufacture  in  1939  ^"'^^  about  23  percent  belov;  that 
of  193^'    Because  of  the  record  carry-over  of  canned  vegetables  at  the  ■ 
beginning  of  the  1939~^0  season,  however,  total  supplies,  though  prob- 
ably about  12  percent  below  the  high  level  of  193 ^-3 9 »  exceed  the  re- 
cent five-year  average  consumption.     Substantial  increases  in  the  acre- 
ages of  most  truck  crops  for  manufacture  in  I9U0  v/ill  be  required  to 
cover  average  consumption  requirements  in  19^-^1  and  provide  average 
carry-overs. 
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Prospects  for  Con^sumer  dempnd  for  f  ruits  in  the  United  States  ■ 

Fruits,  Nuts      during  19^0  is  ex-pected  to  be  slightly  higher  than  in  ■ 

1939 »         Buraau  of  Agricultviral  Economics  says  in  its 
'annual  report  on  the  fruit  outlook.    The  Bureau  added>  'hov.fever ,  that 
the  beneficial  effects  of  this  increase  in  domestic  desiand  may  be 
largely  offset  by  curtailment  of  exports  due  to  larger  fruit  crops 
and  v;ar  conditions  in  Si:'xope,     The  avrerago  combined  production  of  all 
fruits  during  the  next  five  years  probably  vjill-  be  larger  than  the 
average  for  the  5rJ^2ar  period,  193^3^?    Production  during  the  1939 
season  is  indicated  to  be  v/eli  above'  the  193^^3^  average,    Buring  the  . 
next  five  yea^s  significant  increases  are  expected  in  the  production 
of  grapefruit,  or??jiges ,  and  lemons*    Moderate  increases,  are  anticipated 
for  peaches,  pears,  and  cherries;  and  grape  production  probably  will 
increase  slightly.    The  trend  in  apple  production  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue dov/nvjard  at  a  moderate  rate.    Dried  prune  production  prob?.bly 
will. decrease  moderately.    No  significant  changes  are  expected  in  the 
average  production  of  other  fruits. 

Combined  production  of  vjalnuts,  almonds,  pecans,  and  filberts  in 
the  United  States  is  expected  to  continue  "moderately  upv/ard"  during 
the  next  few  years,  the  Bureau  says.    The  combined  1935  production  of 
approximately  111,900  tons  is  20  percent  more  than  the  193^  crop  and 
IS  percent  more  than  the  average  for  the  five  years  from  1933~37« 
Little  if  any  increase  in  prices  received  by  grov/ers  is  believed  to  be 
likely  in  the  next  fevr  years. 

Reserve  "In  the  fall  of  I938  Stanley  Witzel  and  Gus  Bohs- 

Silage  tedt,  of  the  University'-  of  Vfisconsin  College  of  Agri- 

culture, decided  to  try  an  experiment  v/ith  the  surplus 
corn  on  the  University  farm,"  says  Joseph  E.  P^'an,  in  Country  Gentle- 
man (Decer.ber).    "On  an  elevated  point  in  a  field  they  dug  a  trench 
50  feet  long,  S  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  12  feet  vride  at  the  top,  and 
S  feet  deep.    This  trench  was  filled  with.  90  tons  of  corn  silage.  A 
horse  v/as  used  to  pack  the  silage  during  the  filling  process,  IVhen 
filled,  the  trench  was  covered  with  strav;  and  tvro  feet  of  soil.  This 
trench  silo  v/as  not  touched  until  the  fall  of  1939.     Then  one  end  of 
it  was  opened.    The  contents  had  a  fresh,  wholesome  odor  and  the  heaYy 
seal  and  effective  tramping  had^r evented  any  top  spoilage.  Dairy 
cows  found  the  feed  palatable.    After  this  test  "the  end  of  the  silo 
v/as  resealed.    It  is  planned  to  j^^re serve  this  silage  for  as  many  years 
as  possible  to  determine  v/hether  trench  silos  of  this  kind  are  prac- 
tical for  the  storing  of  surplus  corn  in  abundant  years  until  drought 
or  other  cause  of  lean  crops  makes  the  reserve  feed  valuable.  Silage 
has  been,  successfully  kept  in  stajidard  upright  silos  for  as  long  as 
five  years  on  the  University  farm,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  emergency 
storehouse  will  serve  equally  v/ell. " 
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Normal  and  "With  the  increasing  i^uhlic  interest  in  erosion,  there 

Accelerated       is  danger  that  normal  erosion  iDe  confused  with  man- 
Erosion  accelerated  erosion  and  man-induced  erosion,"  says  R,  J, 

Preston,  Colorado  State  College,  in  an  article  on  soil- 
erosion,  in  the  Journal  of  G-eography  (November).     "Erosion,  a  process  as 
old  and  continuous  as  the  earth  itself,  is  rsature^s  effort  to  make  flat 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  ..It  v;as  natural  erosion  that,  through  the  ages, 
"built  up  the  delta  of  the  MississixT"^i ;  that  enabled  the  Colorado  River, 
carrying  sediment  that  had  been  carved  from  the  gorge  known  as  the  G-rand 
Canyon,  to  fill  in  a  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  California  thus  separating 
1^he  northern  part,  now  knov/n  as  the  Imperial  Valley  and  Salton  Sea,  from 
the  G-ulf  itself;  that,  in  short,  has  determined  the  final  form  of  all 
topographic  features  prior  to  the  invasion  of  civilized  man.    Under  these 
natural  conditions  a  nice  balance  had  been  achieved  betv;een  soil  erosion 
and  soil  formation.    The  vegetal  covering  and  the  soil  protected  by  it 
had  reached  a  mutually  dependent  condition  through  the  long  ages  of  their 
concurrent  development.    Over  the  major  portion  of  the  land  the  rate  of 
soil  formation  exceeded  the  rate  of  soil  removal,  as  evidenced  by  the 
gradual  acciomulation  of  soil.    But  the  rate  of  increase  was  very  slow. 
During  the  eons  in  which  the  building  process  had  been  going  on,  the  soil 
mantle  in  the  United  States  ho.d  reached  an  average  thickness  of  only  a 
fevr  feet,  while  the  true  topsoil,  the  layer  containing  the  humus  v/ith  its 
life-giving  fertility,  averaged  only  about  seven  inches  in  depth.  Into 
this  stored  fertility  of  ages  came  civilized  man  (the  Indians  did  not  change 
the  virgin  character  of  the  land  surface  in  North  America).     The  aeli- 
cate  balance  vjas  upset  and  the  rate  of  erosion  increased  many  hundred  ■ 
fold. .  •  " 

Sweetpotato  A  pilot  plant  for  dehydra.ting  sweetpotatoes ,  which 

Dehydration        is  being  constructed  at  Denton  (Texas)  and  v;ill  be 

operated  under  the  direction  of  G-,  C,  Wilson,  of  North 
Texas  State  Teachers  College,  will  be  closely  watched  by  farmers  and 
industrialists  all  over  the  South,  says  the  San  Antonio  Exi-^ress.  Its 
capacits'-' vjill  be  tv/o  tons  a  day.    That  ex-perimental  mill  —  set  up  on 
the  college  campus  —  will  afford  the  first  trial  of  the  new  process 
on  something  like  a  commercial  scale.    A  press  reputedly  removes  the 
v/ater  and  water-soluble  salts  from  the  tuber,  so  that  potatoes  can  be 
stored  for  an  indefinite  period  without  risking  spoile^e.    Great  draw- 
back to  handling  the  sweetpotato  heretofore,  for  starch-making  or  any 
other  commercial  or  industrial  purpose,  has  been  its  lack  of  keeping 
qualities.     If  the  nev/  process  proves  as  practicable  commercially  as  it 
proved  in  the  laboratory  it  v/ill  open  the  v/ay  to  grovring  that  crop  on 
large  areas  of  sandy  land  in  East  and  South  Texas  —  acreage  which  is 
un-^rofi table  for  ordinary  field  crops. 


I 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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KIG-B  COTTON  Near  record  consumption  of  cotton  "by  American  mills 

CONSUlvIPTION       during  the  last  three  ^-nonths  was  reported  yesterday  "by  the 

Census  Bureau.     Consumption  during  October  amo^anted  to' 
586,936  bales,  a  record  for  tiE  month.     This  brought  the  total  for  the 
first  three  months  of  the  season  to  1,940,956- bales .     In  October  last  year 
543,857  bales  were  consiomed  and  in  the  three-month  period  1,636,665  bales 
were  used.  (Press.) 


LUIylBEH  Demand  for  Vjmber  this  year  will  exceed  production  by 

DEIv'IAND  UP  500,000,000  feet,  according  to  estimates  of  consuiript ion 

and  output  .made  public  yesterday  by  the  l^irnber  survey  com- 
mittee of  the  Department  of  Commerce.     Cons^impt ion  was  put  at  26,000,000,000 
feet  for  the  full  year,  an  increase  of  18  percent  from  1938  and  slightly  . 
above  1937,  and  output  was  estimated  at  25,500,000,000  feet,  on  increase 
of  18  percent  from  1938  but  a  decrease  of  2  percent  from  1937.     The  com- 
mittee reported  that  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  led  to  hasty  replen- 
ishment of  low  inventories  of  lumber  in  retail  yards  and  ajnong  industrial 
consumers.  (Press.) 


MARSHALL  A  national  forest  recreational  feature  will  be  named 

FOREST  AREA       for  Robert  Marshall,  chief  of  the  Forest  Service's  divi- 
sion of  recreation  and  lands.  Secretary  Wallace  said  yes- 
terday in  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Marshall,  who  died  Saturd^:y  .     "The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  cause  of  conservation  have  suffered  a  distinct 
loss  in  the  death  of  Marshall,"  Mr.  Wallace  said.     "Bob  Marshall  was  one 
of  the  nation's  leading  exponents  of  maintaining  forest  recreation  values 
in  our  national  life..."  (Press.) 


BAR  PHUIT  A  single  war  economy  order  issued  concurrently  yester- 

Ii£PORTS  day  by  Great  Britain  and  France  cost  United  States  fruit 

growers  prospective  business  for  this  season  amounting  to 
nearly  $15,000,000,  says  a  report  in  the  New  York  Times.     These  two  coun- 
tries barred  until  further  notice  imports  of  fresh  apples  and  pears  on 
the  ground  that  foreign  exchange  is  needed  more  for  war  materials  than 
for  such  fruits.     The  orders  will  permit  completion  of  contracts  shipped 
prior  to  November  20. 
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State  Trade  The  Washington  Post  (N^vem'ber  I5)  in  an  editori- 

Barriers  al  on  interstate  trade  iDarriers,  says  in  part:  "An 

encouraging  note  is  the  grov/ing  av:areness  of  their 
dangers.    Numerous  articles  on  the  su"bject  have  "been  written  in  recent 
months.    Deserving  mention  is  a  pamphlet  entitled  'State  Trade  Walls,* 
"by  F,  Eugene  Melder,  recently  published  "by  the  Pu"blic  Af fairs .  Commit- 
tee,   Mr.  Melder  notes  a  definite  tendency  on  the  Dart  of  State  legis- 
latures to  'put  on  the  "brakes'  against  legislation  "blocking  trade 
across  Sta,te  "boundaries.     Determined  efforts  are  also  "being  m8,de  to 
modify  restrictive  laws  already  on  the  books,    Mr,  Melder  puts  the 
problem  of  removing  local  trade  barriers  squarely  up  to  the  States, 
He  mentions  the  practice  of  adopting  ^jniform  laws,  and  interstate  com- 
pacts, 3.S  useful  means  of  settling  differences  betv/een  State  govern- 
ments,    'If  the  States  m^iff  their  chance  by  refusing  to  act,  ultimately 
the  Federal  G-overnment , '  he  reasonably  predicts,   'v;ill  be  forced  to  act 
in  the  interest  of  national  v/elfare  and  at  the  cost  of  States'  "rights.' 

Fa,ts,  Oils  Production  of  fats  and  oils  from  domestic  materials 

Production         in  19^rO  is  likely  to  be  the  largest  on  record,  the 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Fconomics  indicates  in  an  out- 
look report.     Increased  production  of  l^^rd,  soybean  oil,  linseed  oil, 
and  grease  will  much  more  tha-n  offset  decreased  production  of  cotton- 
seed oil.    Stocks  of  fa,ts  and  oils  on  July  1,  1935 »  were  unusually 
large,  the  Bureau  said,    With  record  supplies  of  domestically  produced 
fats,  import  requirements  for  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds  are  consid- 
era,bly  less  this  year  than  those  of  a  year  earlier,     "Despite  large 
domestic  supplies,  domestic  prices  of  edible  fats  and  oils  in  19^0  are 
expected  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  1933* "  "the  report  added,  "since 
both  domestic  and  foreign  demand  probably  will  be  strengthened  as  a 
result  of  increased  industrial  war  a-ctivities  ," 

Clover  and  About  2,300,000  acres  for  the  production  of  clrver 

Alfalfa  and  alfalfa  seed  in  19^0  probably  will  be  "fully  ample" 

for  the  expected  sov/ing  requirements  of  19^0-Ul,  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  indicates  in  its  annual  outlook  report. 
This  is  approxims-tely  the  acreage  of  clover  and  alfalfa  seed  in  1939* 
Supplies  of  clover  and  alfalfa  seed  this  fall  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  in  1932>  ^^^^  ^  little  larger  than  usual.    Prices  of  red  and  alsike 
clover  seed  are  respectively  about  10  a,nd  ko  percent  higher  than  in 
193s,  but  about  25  and  I5  percent  lov;er  than  the  1933-37  average.  Prices 
of  alfalfa  seed  are  slightly  below  last  year's  prices,  but  slightly 
above  average.    Prices  of  sweet clover  seed  are  about  the  same  as  a  year 
ea.rlier,  but  about  30  percent  below  average. 
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Skinning  Home  economists  in  the  Department  of  Agricultiire 

Peanuts  have  developed  a  commercially  -Dractical  way  to  remove 

peanut  skins  v;ith  lov;  weight  less  and  no  splitting, 
and  still  have  a  nut  high  in  quality.    They  "believe  this  method  will 
improve  the  keeping  quality  and  flavor.     The  shelled  nuts  are  dipped 
in  a  1  percent  hot  lye  (sodium  hydroxide)  solution  for  about  8 
seconds.  Just  long  enough  to  moisten  the  skins.    They  are  then  dipped 
immediately  into  a  cold  1  percent  solution  of  hydrochlrric  acid  to 
reset  the  dissolved  pigment  in  the  skins  and  keep  it  from  staining 
the  nuts.     The  nuts  are  then  rinsed  in  cold  water  and  the  skins 
easily  removed  "by  hand.    Peanuts  skinned  in  this  way  retain  their 
smoothness  and  glf»ss  and  keep  much  longer  than  those  blanched  either 
with  hot  air  or  hot  water.     The  v/eight  loss  is  lov;  —  ])  to  G  percent 
as  compared  with  around  IS  percent  for  the  usual  commercial  hot-air 
treatment.     (Florida  Grov/er ,  Novem"ber.) 

More  Lean  "Swine  "breeders  are  constantly  seeking  a  type 

in  Bacon  of  hog  with  more  lean  meat  in  the  bacon,"  says  an 

editorial  in  The  Southern  Planter  (November).  "Popu- 
lar breeds  in  this  country  are  notorious  for  their  tendency  to  store 
too  much  fat  in  the  bacon  strip.    Perk  producers  in  Denmark  have 
apparently  solved  this  problem  v;ith  the  Danirh  Landrace  breed,  some 
of  which  were  imported  several  years  ago  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriciilture  for  purely  experimental  purposes,    None  was  to  be 
released  to  commercial  breeders, , .Experiments  are  underway  at  Belts- 
ville,  Maryland,  and  at  several  points  in  the  Corn  Belt  to  breed  this 
tendency  toward  lean  baco^.a  into  strains  of  American  breeds  of  hogs." 

Vitamin   .  An  Indianapolis  report  in  Pood  Pield  Reporter 

Test  Case  (November  I3)  says  vita  min  caDSules  distributed  by 

Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co.,  through  grocery  outlets 
are  accessory  foods  and  nnt  drugs,  and  therefore  their  sale  may  net 
be  restricted  to  drug  stores,  Judge  Herbert  Spender,  Marion  County 
Superior  Court,  ruled  recently.    Judge  Spender's  decision  came  in  an 
action  brought  by  Kroger  to  obtauin  a  declaratory  judgment  setting 
aside  regulation  by  Indiana  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  that  restricted 
sale  of  vitamin  cs.psule  products  to  stores  operated  by  registered 
pharmacists.     Chief  points  of  issue  were  v^hether  the  board  had  the 
power  to  pass  such  a  regulation,  and  v/hether  the  capsules  were  actual- 
ly drugs  or  foods.    Attorneys  of  both  sides  agreed  to  accept  the 
definitions  of  drugs  and  foods  as  contained  in  the  new  Federal,  Pood, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Cat,  and  specified  by  the  new  Indiana  Pood,  Drug  and 
Cf^smetic  Act  as  valid  in  that  state. 
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Classifying  "All  siiminer  a  committee  of  three  experts  has-  been 

Freight  Hates    "busily  engaged  in  reclassifying  the  thousands  of  kinds 

of  articles  which  are  shipped  over  the  railroads  of 
this  country  —  a  tremendous  task,"  says  the  Dakota  Farmer,  "Every- 
one who  ships,  "be  he  farmer  or  "businessma^n,  has  on  occasion  "b.een 
annoyed  because  of  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  exact  freight  rate 
which  ?.pplied  to  his  shipment ...  The  consolidated  freight  classifica- 
tion in  effect  on  American  railroads  is  a,  book  of-  ^00  p)ages-,  covering 
more  than  15,000  different  classes  of  com.modities  .v;ith  varying  rates. 
The  aim  of  the  present  committee  is  to  reduce  that  number,  simplify 
shipping  rules  and  regulations,  and  whip  the  v/hole  subject  into  shc?jpe 
miore  easily  interpreted  and  applied       both  shippers  and  the  railroad 
men  themselves.     It  is  an  excellent  move."  .  . 

Two-Quart  "The  milk  -problem  in  the  United  States  is  one  of 

Containers         distribution  rather  than  production,"  sa.ys  an  editorial 

in  the  Hev7  York- Journal  of  Commerce  (November  lO) ,  "and 
it  is  therefore  interesting  to  find  the  larger  distributors  in  this 
area .  of f  ering  an  improved  system  of  home  delivery  that  v/ill  reduce  the 
price  a  cent  and  a  half  a  quart,*, The  companies  propose  to  deliver  milk 
in  two-quart  fiber  containers.     These  rectangular,  paraffin-lined  ves- 
sels are  sanitary,  occupy  little  if  any  more  space  in  a  refrigera^tor 
than  the  one-qua.rt  bottle  and  may  be  throv/n  away.     The  companies  save, 
of  course,  on  processing,'  ha,ndling  and  reduction  of  the  milkm.an's  trips 
to  the  one-quart-a-da,y  f.amilies.    Housewives  can  still  buy  milk  in 
quart  bottles,  but  v.rill  have  to  pay  a  cent  and  a  ha^lf  more,,." 

Moth  Killer  An  electric  moth  killer,  invented  by  Frederick  K. 

f^r  Orchfii^ds      Kirsten,  of  the  University  of  Washington,  consists  of 

a  metal  cylinder  containing  a  tra.nsformer  and  having 
&n  the  outside  two  electric  rings.     The  top  ring  is  a  red-glowing 
neon  lamp  and  the  lower  one  is  filled  with  mercury  vapor  and  gives  a 
blue  light,  rich  lA/ith  invisible  ultraviolet  rays.     The  red  attracts 
the  moths.    As  soon  as  they  come  near,  the  ultraviolet  rays  from  the 
lov/er  blue  ring  partially  disintegrate  them,    Elmer  Kinyon,  apple- 
grower  of  Naches ,  Wash,,  installed  three  fixtures  last  spring,  Datao 
sheets  were  carefully  kept,  and  it  v/as  found  that  lights  had  attracted 
and  killed  as  many  a.s  U50  codling  moths  ea.ch,  together  v:ith  several 
thousa^nd  other  v-arieties  of  moths,  v/inged  aphids  and  flies.  Examina- 
tion of  the  noths  by  entomologists  indicated  that  they  had  been  killed 
before  they  laid  their  a^pple-destroying  eggs,   (Science  Service.) 

U-in-1  Mill  A  nev/  hammer  mill  can  be  adjusted,  on  the  same 

base,  to  do  four  different  jobs.     It  will  grind  sm.all 
grain  and  it  can  be  converted  to  crush  ea.r  corn,  handle  stalks  and 
other  roughage  and  blovj  molasses  silage  high  enough  to  fill  a  60-foot 
silo,     (Country  Home,  December,) 
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WALLACE  ^e  Agriculture  Department  is  preparing  to  require 

Oil  SOIL  farmers  to  take  "better  care  of  their  farms  to  "be  eligible 

CONSERVATION      for  the  benefit  pa,yments  of  $500,000,000  annually,  Secre- 
tary Wallace  told  the  concluding  session  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Land  Or ant  Colleges  and  Universities.     "As  soon  as  the  farmers 
themselves  really  understand  the  needs  of  their  soil,"  he  Scaid,  "it  will 
be  possible  to  make  AAA  payments  conditional  upon  full  protection  of  farms 
against  wind  and  water  and  erosion."    Changes  in  the  program  to  be  an- 
nounced shortly,  however,  will  merely  place  greater  emphasis  on  "proper" 
farming  practices. 

"Land  is  still  wearing  out  faster  than  we  are  able  to  restore  it," 
WaJlace  sadd.     The  Europeaji  war  makes  it  doubly  important,  he  added,  that 
this  country  build  up  a  strong  defense  against  waste  of  its  farm  resources 
because  of  the  possibility  that  the  economic  cycle  of  the  last  war  will 
be  repeated.     "Pair  prices  are  essential  a.nd  must  continue  to  be  a  primary 
objective  of  public  programs,"  he  said.     "But  good  prices,  good  income 
and  conservation  should  be  wholly  compatible  and  inseparable.     One  should 
not  sacrifice  the  other." 

Dr.  E.  D.  Parrell,  president  of  Kansas  State  College,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association,  succeeding  Dr.  Julian  A.  Burruss,  president 
of  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.     (Washington  Po-st.  ) 

ROCHESTER  Rochester  (N.Y.)  bankers  who  voted  to  levy  a  1  per- 

EOOD  STAI/IPS        cent  service  charge  on  the  clearance  of  the  government's 

surplus  food  stamp  cards  through  their  institutions  were 
warned  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  tha.t  if  the  decision  was  carried 
out  on  December  1  as  planned,  the  stamp  experiment  in  Rochester  would  end, 
says  a  report  in  the  New  York  Times.     The  letter,  signed  by  Milo  Perkins, 
president  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  recalled  that 
the  stamp  plan,  started  first  in  Rochester  last  siaramer,  has  brought  an 
.estimated  $1,000,000  worth  nf  annual  new  business  to  grocers  in  that  city, 
benefits  which  he  held,  were  felt  in  many  other  lines  of  business. 

Pointing  out  that  the  plan  is  now  in  effect  or  about  to  go  into  ef- 
fect in  a  score  of  other  communities  through  the  country,  Mr.  Perkins  add- 
ed: "We  feel  sure  that  bankers  in  othet  parts  of  the  country  will  serve 
the  grocers  of  their  towns  as  they  have  been  served  by  their  banks  during 
the  past  six  months  in  the  cities  where  the  stamp  plan  has  been  in  operar- 
tion. 
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Science  in  "Americans  may  vrell  be  proud  of  the  increased 

America  knowledge  and  improved  techniques  that  have  crovmed 

the  lahor  of  men  and  v/omen  trained  in  American  in- 
stitutions and  working  in  American  laboratories,"  says  Kirtley  P. 
Mather,  Harvard  University,  in  an  article  in  Frontiers  cf  Democracy 
(November  I5)  •     "There  8.re  nearly  20,000  members  of  the  American 
Association  f»r  the  Advancement  of  Science;  more  than  22,000 
chemists  in  the  Amicrican  Chemical  Society;  approximately  105,000 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  American  Medical  Association;  nearly 
3,000  geologists  in  the  Geological  Societ;^^  of  America  and  the  Americozi 
Association  of  Petroleum  Geologists;  about '2,200  physicists  in  the 
American  Physical  Society;  more  than  1,200  botanists  in  the  Botanical 
Society  of  America;  about  800  zoologists  in  the  American  Society  of 
Zoologists;  apijroximately  U3,000  engineers  in  the  four  largest  nation- 
al organizations  of  civil,  mining,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers 
The  193^  edition  of  the  Biographical  Directory  of  American  Men  of 
Science  contrdns  the  names  of  about  2o,C00  men  and  v;omen.    The  first 
edition,  in  I906,  listed  about  U,000,    This  directory,  however,  is  in- 
tended 'to  include  only  those  who  hr.ve  carried  on  research  v;ork  in 
the  natural  and  exact  sciences';  it  does  not  profess  to  cover  the 
fields  of  engineering,  medicine  or  other  applied  sciences.  The 
National  Research  Council  lists  93^  scientific  and  technical  societies 
in  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies,  most  of  which  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  promotion  of  research  in  some  locality  or  in  some  special 
phase  of  science.    Although  there -is  much  duplication  of  membership 
in  these  vo.rious  scientific  organizations,  it  is  probable  that  more 
than  200,000  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  qualified  by  training 
and  experience  for  the  label,  of  x)rof essional  scientists  in  the  broader 
sense  of  the  term.    Here  is  a  veritable  amy,  competent  to  win  major 
battles  as  v/ell  as  minor  skirmishes  in  the  eternal  struggle  to  make 
the  most  satisfactory  adjustments  TDossible  betv/een  the  life  of  man  and 
the  environment  in  which  men  must  live..."- 

Cactus  Spineless  cactus  is  noi^i  being  groomed  to  replace 

Pasture  the  prickly  pear  which  had  been  rapidly  encroaching 

on  the  range  land  of  the  Southx^rest.    Vif.  H.  Dameron, 
superintendent  of  the  Experiment  Station  at  Sonora,  Texas,  has  four 
acres  of  an  attractive  nev;  spineless  variety  which  v/as  found  growing 
vrild  some  years  ago.    He  ple.nts  it  in  rov/s  10  feet  apart  and  grows 
sorghum  between  the  rows,  for  a  year  or  two,  to  keep  dovm  the  vreeds. 
Once  the  new  variety  is  established,  it  is  grazed  every  fifth  year. 
Spineless  cactus  makes  excellent  livestock  feed,  v/hen  supplemented 
with  hay  and  cottonseed  meal,     (Country  Home,  December.) 
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Ghloropicrin  Because  of  the  interest  that  h?is  developed  in 

Soil  Fanigaiit    the  use  of  volatile  chenic-^.ls  for  partial  soil  steril- 
ization the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  has  studied 
the  use  of  chloropicrin,  say  Messrs,  Stark,  Smith  and  Hov/ard^  of  the 
station,  in  Soil  Science  (November).    Summarizing  the  studies,  they 
say:     "Lov;  dosages  of  chloropicrin  v/ere  found  to  have  little  effect  on 
nitrate  forma-tionj  but,  a.s  the  dos^age  was  increased,  nitrification  was 
inhibited.    The  length  of  the  inhibition  period  v;a.s  dependent  on  the 
dosage  of  chloropicrin.     In  no  case  was  ammonif ication  inhibited; 
therefore,  in  some  instances  the  inliibition  of  nitrification  resulted 
in  an  a.ccumulation  of  ajmnonium  nitrogen.    The  tota,l  a,mount  of  nitrogen 
■made .  availavble  for  plant  growth  was  not  materially  increased  except 
vrhere  high  dosages  of  chloropicrin  x\rere  used.    In  vievj  of  the  da.ta  ob- 
tained from  this  experiment  the  increases  in  plant  growth  obtained  by 
treating  the  soil  v/ith  lov;  dosages  of  chloropicrin  cannot  be  accounted 
for  solely  by  the  hypothesis  that  more  nitrogen  was  made  available  for 
plant  grov/th," 

New  Apples  A  nev/  variety  of  apple,  the  Edgewood,  has  this 

Resist  Drop       year  again  proved  unusual  capacity  for  resisting  pre- 
mature drop,  sa.ys  America.n  Iruit  Grower  (November), 
Drops  amounted  to  60  percent  or  more  on  varieties  like  Jonathan, 
Delicious  and  G-rimes.    The  Edgev/ood,  it  says,  "originated  as  a  seed- 
Xing  of  the  cross,  Salome  x  Jonathan,  at  the  lov/a  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.     It  is  v/ell  adapted  to  growing  v;herever  Jonathan  does 
v;ell.     The  fruit  averages  larger  than  Jonathan  and  is  not  quite  so 
red  as  Jonathan.     It  is  a  firm-fleshed,  late-keeping  apple  with  the 
crisp  texture,  sprightly  flavored  juice  of  Jonathan.     In  storage,  the 
fruit  is  entirely  free  of  Jonathan  spot  and  keeps  two  months  longer 
than  Jonathan,    Secoris  another  new  variety  out  of  the  same  cross  as 
Edgewood,    The  fruit  of  Secor  ha,ngs  to  the  tree  10'  to  ik  days  longer 
than  Jonathan,  is  larger  in  size,  hps  fair  color  and  possesses  top 
quality.     It,  too,  is  a  good  storage  apple.    The  trees  do  v;ell  whes^sver 
Jonathan  does.    Growers  are  interested  in  both  of  these  new  varieties 
and  small  plantings  for  commercial  production  are  being  made,,." 

Plastic  Industrial  ad-hesives  are  being  made  increasingly 

Adhesive  of  synthetic  plastics.     Older  kinds  of  adhesives  such 

as  casein  and  anim.al  glue  are  still  em-ployed  for  Join- 
ing together  large  parts  of  wood  furniture.    But  for  small  light  parts 
of  metal,  phenol  fiber,  and  ceramic .materials synthetic  plastic  ce- 
ments are  satisfactory.     They  avoid  use  of  bolts,  screws,  etc.  In 
making  telephones  and  other  communication  apparatus,  resin-cellulosic 
lacquer  adhesives  and  vinyl  and  acrylate  polymers  give  strong  tough 
Joints  a.ffected  little  by  moisture,  corrosion  or  m.ildev7.  (Science 
News  Letter,  November  18,) 
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Farm  Tenant  The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  announced 

Home  Building    that  tenants  Duying  farms  during  the  first  two  years 

under  the  Bankhead- J one s  Farm  Tenant  Act  are  building 
a, 056  homes  at  an  average  cost  of  only  $1,313,    Altogether  6,180 
tenants,  sharecroppers  or  farm  laborers  obtained  loans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  farms  of  their  o-^m*    The  farm^s  averaged  13^  acres.    The  loans 
were  made  large  enough  to  finance  necessary  improvements. 

Very  fev;  were  able  to  find  fully  developed  farms  for  reasonable 
prices.    Virtually  all  bought  unimproved  farms  or  farms  v;ith  run-down 
buildings  and  had  to  borrow  enough  to  improve  their  land  or  buildings. 
In  all  cases,  however,  the  FSA  limited  the  improvement  loans  t'O  the 
minimum  required  for  family  shelter  and  operation  of  the  farm.  Most 
of  the  borrowers  found  farms  with  hoiises  that  could  be  repaired.  More 
than  half  of  them,  or  3»72b,  repaired  the  homes  at  an  average  cost  of 
$37S.    But  a  third  of  the  buyers  purchased  farm.s  on  which  there -were 
no  homes,  or  on  which  the  shelters  v/ere  so  dilapidated  tha-t  it  wa.s 
cheaper  to  rebuild  than  to  repair. 

These  2,056  fp.rmers  obtained  their  new  homes  s±  -an  average  cost 
of  only  $1,313        lising  the  simple  plans  ajid  construction  methods 
v/orked  out  by  FSA  engineers  during  the  past  five  years  in  building 
more  than  12,000  houses.     This  price  of  $1,313  usually  provided  for 
five  rooms,  a  screened  work  porch,  and  a  front  porch,  v/ith  wiring  for 
electricity.     It  included  profits  for  the  contractors  and  suprAiers  of 
materials,  and  permitted  the  payment  of  prevailing  wages  to  labor, 
Nearly  all  the  borrovrers  obtained  additional  funds  for  construction  or 
repair  of  out-buildings  and  barns.     These  costs  avera^^ed  $^39 
5,725        owners.    More  than  tv/o-thirds  borrov/ed  enough  also  to  make 
some  improvements  to  their  la.nd.     These  costs  averaged  $1S1  for  U,33^ 
farmers. 

The  average  borrovjer  spent  $5»3^9  ^Q^.  ^-^^  farm,  of  which  $1,198, 
or  22  percent,  v/ent  for  improvements  to  the  land  or  buildings.  This 
figure  varied  materially  from  region  to  region.     The  highest-  average 
for  im.provements  was  $2,5^6  in  Montana,     The  lowest  v/as  $231  in 
Arizona,    Most  of  the  Southern  States,  v/here  less  expensive  housing 
was  req^uired  but  where  more  nev;  homes  were  needed,  •  averaged  slightly 
above  $1,000,    Land  improvement  costs  ran  highest  in  California,  v;here 
the  average  was  $67^,  and  lowest  in  Arizona,  where  there  were  none  on 
the  six  farms  purchased, 

New  Screwhead  A  new  tj'pe  of  screvj  has  a  head  which  takes  a 

screwdriver  vith  a  four-angled  point.    This  design 
gives  a  more  centralized  contact  with  thd  driver  so  there  is  less 
danger  of  slippage.     The  nevj  screws  are  easier  to  turn  and  are  so 
standardized  that  four  sizes  of  drivers  v;ill  handle  all  sizes  of 
screws,  .  (Country  Home,  December,) 
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COTTON  PRICES,  Another  sharp  rise  in  cotton  in  Liverpool  carried 

SPIIIITING-S  prices  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  into  new  high 

ground  yesterday  and  left  the  list  ?7i th  gains  9  to  17 
points,  compared  with  Saturday.     Differences  "between  Liverpool  and  New 
York  widened  ahout  l/4  cent  a  pound,  which  stimulated  arbitrage  buying 
in  New  York.     Taking  into  consideration  an  export  subsid>^  of  1  l/s  cents 
a  pound,  it  is  est  i  mat  e  d  t  j.i  a  t  the  Indian  staple  is  selling  relatively 
$10  a  bale  or  more  above  similar  grades  of  cotton  grown  in  the  United 
S t  at  e  3 .     ( New  York  Time  s . ) 

The  Census  Bureau  yestsrdoy  reported  that  the  cotton  spinning  in- 
dustry operated  in  October  at  97.9  percent  of  capacity  on  a  2- shift  80-hour 
basis,  compared  with  92.5  percent  in  September  this  year  and  81.9  percent 
in  October  last  year.      The  fi^-oTe  for  October  1939  is  the  highest  for  any 
month  since  the  present  system  of  averages  wa,s  introduced  in  1935.     (A. P.) 


SYNTHETIC  Cheap  production  -^f  a  protein  constituent  essential 

THREONINE  to  the  maintenance  of  human  and  animal,  life  was  announced 

by  Prof.  Henry  3.  Hass,  head  of  the  department  of  chemis- 
try ^f  P-ardue  University,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Rochester  section  of  the 
Americai  Chemical  Society  last  night.     Hitherto  sold  at  a  price  nearly 
three  tLmes  that  of  gold,   this  substance,  called  threonine,  can  now  be 
synthesized  simiply  and  econ-'mically  from  coke  and  water.  Professor  Hass 
said.    Recently  shown  by  Dr.  Williaii  C.  Hose  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
to  be  indispensable  to  life,  threonine  promises  to  be  of  great  importance 
in  nutritional  studies.     (New  York  Times.) 

PAN-AIv^RICAN  The  first  Pan-A:nerican  Treas-ory  Conference  yesterday 

C0NEE.RENCE  adopted  severf^l  resolutions  designed  to  promote  trade  anong 

the  21  Amxerican  republics,  says  a  G-uatem.ala  report  by  the 
United  Press.     The  resolutions  adopted  concerned  a  declaration  providing 
for  the  investm.ent  in  Lat in-Am^erican  countries  by  the  United  States  of 
"essential  capital,"  the  developne  nt  of  American  economic  relations,  es- 
tablishment of  a  single  monetary  standard  in  the  Americas,  exchange  of 
government  fiscal  inf ormiat ion,  particularly  that  related  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  ^f  social  security  institutions,  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation on  the  monetary,  banking  and  exchange  struct^^e  of  the  several 
republics . 
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Poultry  J.  Holmes  Martin,  director  of  the  Department's 

Mortality  ■        poultry  research  lahoratory.  East  Lpjising,  Michigan, 

writes  on  poultry  mortality,  in  Veterinary  Medicine 
(lTovem"ber) ,  a  special  issue  devoted  to  diseases  of  poultry,  A 
glance  at  the  poultry  mortality  situation  during  the  past  25  to  30 
years  shov/s  that  many  of  the  results  of  research  which  ha,ve  "been  put 
into  practice  have  led  to  considerahle  reduction  in  emhryo  mortality 
and  chick  mortality,  he  says,  out  the  laying  house  mortality  has  in- 
creased with  staggering  ra^^idity,     "Much  valuable  research  "by  pathol- 
ogists and  "bacteriologists  has  "been  interpreted  into  practice  through 
the  testing  and  eradication  programs  that  have  "brought  ahout  a  ver^'- 
considera'ole  reduction  of  mort?.lity  from    -nullorum  disease  and  tu"bercu- 
losis.     The  knowledge  of  the  life  cycles  of  interUval  parasites  and 
their  intermsdiate  hosts  "brought  to  us  through  the  studies  of  para- 
sitologists has  led  to  the  adoption  of  sanitation  "practices  and  range 
rotations  that  have  greatly  reduced  the  hazards  of  rearing  chicks. 
Vaccination  has  in  some  cases,  nota"bly  fowl  pox  and  laryngotracheitis , 
produced  an  artificial  immunity  to  carry  the  "bird  past  the  T)eriod  of  . 
its  greatest  susceptibility.    Management  practices,  when  wisely  fol- 
lov/ed,  aid  gre(-.itly  in  lessening  the  exTfsosiire  of  the  flock  to  diseases 
and  parasites.     Control  of  cor^/za  and  chick  bronchitis  depends  upon 
segregation  and  the  avoidance  of  exT'-osure  thronogh  good  management, 
rather  than  upon  building  up  resistance  through    breeding,  vaccination, 
or  otherwise.    Sanitation  is  of  paramoimt  imicrtance  in  good  husbandry. 
A  veterinarian,  pathologist  or  paras  it  olo-^ist  v/ho  has  spent  much  time 
in  the  study  of  animal  diseases  can  many  times  detect  possible  avenues 
of  entrance  of  disease  that  vrould  not  be  ap^rirent  to  the  layman.  The 
pathologist  is  aware  of  the  tremendous  amo'ont  of  research  that  has  been 
carried  out  with  drugs  and  other  products  kiiown  to  be  effective  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  n.pjnnals,  but  still  of  questionable  value  in 
the  treatment  of  poultry  diseases.    Except  for  use  in  the  elimination 
of  certain  internal  and  external  iiarasites,  drugs  and  medicines  have 
not  proved  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  poultryman.     In  case  of  an  out- 
break, the  procedure  for  further  necessary  sanitation  practices  to 
avoid  sprea,d  should  be  determined  innediately.     In  view  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  mcade.  in  successfully  combating  certain  of  the  principal 
diseases,  why  this  increase  in  mortality  has  occurred  has  become  a 
challenging  quest  ion. • . " 

Articles  Survey  Midmonthly  (November)  contains  the  follow- 

in  Survey  ing  articles;     "When  You  ¥ork  for  the  GovernLient"  by 

William  Hodson,  Commissioner  of  Welfare,  Nevr  York  City; 
and  "Training  for  Rural  Socio.l  Work"  by  H^.zel  A.  Hendricks,  Field 
Consultant  in  Child  Welfare,  Children's  Bureau. 
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Size  of.  Writing  iinder  the  titla,  "Hovj  Big  Should  -the 

Farms  Farm  Be?"  William       Hovl'-.nce-,  in  the  ITev/  Hepu"blic 

(L'ovemher  22)  says  in  part:     "It  appears  that  impera- 
tively needed  soil-conservation  policies  reoj.iire  that  over  a  consider- 
ahle  part  of  thi  v'heat  and  corn  belts,  more  land  v;ill  have  to  be  de- 
voted to  forage  or  -casture  and  less  to  harvested  crops.    This  vjill 
probably  tend  in  the  course  of  time  to  increase  the  size  of  farms  in 
these  a-reas.    On  the  other  hand,  agricultiiral  science  is  demonstra- 
ting tha.t  acre  yields  may  be  greatly  increased, .  by  proper  seed  seloc- 
tion,  soil  treatment  and  use  of  fertilizer.    And  this  is  not  all. 
Agrobiologists  estimate  'perultimate'  yields  at  nine  times  the  actijal 
average  for  corn,  11. 9  times  for  vhee.t ,  13»2  times  for  oats  and  IU.7 
times  for  cotton.    This  v;ould  greatly  increase  the  output  per  v;orker 
or  per  family  on  a  given  axren^-^e,  or,  conversely,  reduce  the  acreage 
required  for  a  given  outiput.     If  the  penultimate  yields  could  be 
realized,  I5  acres  of  corn,  25  acres  of  wheat,  I3  f^-cres  of  oats  or  S.7 
acres  of  cotton  vjould  yield  a  gross  income  of  $2,000  at  the  price 
averages  of  I926-3O,  if  available  efficiencies  of  cultivation  vero 
used.     Thus  the  small  farm,  whether  for  --.rofit,  for  the  family  living, 
for  the  supplementing  of  income  from  other  so-jrces,  or  as  an  avoca- 
tion, may  yet  come  into  its  cvm.    But  the  sr^all  farm  of  the  future 
will  be  a  very  different  thing  from  the  existing  peasant  farms  of  the 
old  world,  wliich  too  often  are  tc'Jcen  as  models  by  those  who  seek 
security  in  isolation,  and  who  would  cure  the  ills  incident  to  eco- 
nomic grov/th  by  tearing  it  out  by  the  roots." 

Exports  to  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  has 

Latin  America    announced  that  increased  purchases  from  Latin  America, 

which  has  been  cut  off  from  some  European  markets  by 
the  v/ar ,  caused  an  increase  in  this  country's  exports  last  month.  He 
.  said  'preliminary  figures  for  October  showed  that  shipments  were  v/orth 
$323,000,000,  which  v/as  ik  percent  more  than  in  September  and  IS  per- 
cent more  than  in  October  of  last  year.     Shipments  to  Cuba,  Mexico, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Chile  and  Venezuela  aggregated  $U7,017»- 
000,  or  more  than  $11,000,000  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise 
sold  those  countries  in  September.     In  the  commodities,  increa.sed  ex- 
ports were  reported  for  raw  cotton,  fruit,  machinery  and  chemicals. 
Decreases  included  leaf  toba.cco.     (Associa.ted  Press.) 

Hubam  as  Hubam,  Iov;a's  annual  sv/eet  clover,  is  finding  a 

Cover  Crop         nev;  place  in  the  South  where  it  is  being  grov.m  as  a 

winter  cover  crop  in  root  rot  infested  areas.  Hubam 
is  grov/n  in  the  winter  v;hile  the  root  rot  is  dormant  ajid  is  plov;ed 
under  before  June  1.    (Co-'^ntr-,-  Home,  December.) 
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Maine  Seed  ^'Under  the  state-ST)onsored  certification  program, 

Potatoes  Marine  growers  have  attained  nation-wide  prominence  as 

producers  of  good  seed  potatoes says  an  article  in 
Uev/  England  Homestead  (November  IS)  ,  "but  beginning  v/ith  the  I93S 
crop  a  new  and  more  drastic  plan  was  instituted,  knovm  as  the  founda- 
tion seed  program.     It  is  under  supervision  of  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station  and  has  the  direct  guidance  of  Dr.  G-.  ¥,  Simpson,  state 
pathologist.    This  season  the  new  program  included  only  2kO  acres  for 
■^he  entire  state... The  potatoes  ha.ve  to  be  planted  early  and  by  the 
tuber-unit  method.'  Spraying  must  follow  the  most  careful  routine. 
In  addition,  the  grower  pays  $15  an  acre  for  supervision  and  for  a 
roguing  service  provided  by  the  experiment  station. . .Early  harvest  is 
also  a  requirement.     The  tops  are  pulled  during  the  first  two  vreeks  of 
August  and  then,  after  a  period  of  ten  days  during  which  the  skins  set 
and  the  potatoes  harden  up,  the  crop  is  dug.    Storage  methods  a-re 
carefully  prescribed,  and  the  rules  even  go. so  far  as  to  stipulate 
that  no  seed  stock  developed  and  approved  under  the  foundation  seed 
program  shall  be  offered  for  sale  outside  the  state  until  the  supply 
exceeds  the  demand  for  such  seed  within  the  state..." 

Future  Farmer  In  a  recent  competition  among  3»000  chapters  of 

Competition        the  Euture  Earmers  of  America  in-  the  South,  the  Moultrie 

(G-eorgia)  chapter  v/on  first  place,  reports  Halph  McG-ill 
in  the  Atlanta  Constitution.     "Their  record  included,  in  a  yearns  v/ork, 
the -purchase  of  ih  feeder  steers,  producing  feeds,  and  co-operative 
selling  of  26  beef  cattle,  297  hogs  and  b.  car  of  watermelons.  They 
beautified  school  grounds,  plajited  S7I  shrubs,  exhibited  at  fairs,  a,nd 
promoted  their  work.     They  each  had  an  enterprise  on  their  home  farms. 
They  learned  to  repair  machinery,  correct  erosion,  treat  diseases  of 
hogs  and  ca.ttle.    They  aided  275  families  in  canning  ^,560  pints  of 
food;  aided  125  farms  in  establishing  sanitary  setups  for  hogs;  planted 
17  home  orchards;  landscaped  I5  home  grounds;  terraced    3»26o  acres,  set 
up  exhibits  at  five  fairs.    They  assisted  the  negro  farmers  of  their 
community..." 

Jurisdiction  Eederal  Jud-ge  I.  M.  Meekins  ruled  recently  that 

of  G-ame  the  Eederal  Government  has  exclusive  j^orisdiction  over 

game  in  the  Pisgah  National  Eorest  and  granted  the 
United  States  a  permanent  inj^.ctign  restraining  North  Carolina  from 
interfering  with  the  National  ^"^p^-  Service  in  the  supervision  of  deer 
in  the  97»000-acre  tract.    Judge  Meekins  said  he  based  his  decree  upon 
a  special  act  of  the  I915  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  which 
granted  the  Eederal  Government  authority  to  make  "all  needful  rules  and 
regulations"  for  the  protection  of  game  in  Pisgah.     The  suit  resulted 
when  National  Eorest  Service  agents  a^ttempted  to  s  hi  id  deer  out  of  Pisgah. 
to  other  pa„rks.    North  Ca.rolina  game  officials  arrested  the  EedereJ 
agents  for  viola.ting  State  game  laws,  and  the  Eederal  Governm.ent  asked 
that  the  State  be  restrained  from  interference.  (A,  P.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department, 
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SOCHSSTSR  Hochester  (N.Y.)  bankers  agreed  yesterday  to  defer 

FOOD  STAIvlPS        a  1  percent  collection  charge  for  handling  s'^orplus  food 

stamps,  !7hich  was  tn  "become  effective  December  1.  .Roland 
B .  Woodward,  vice  president  of  the  Chomber  of  Comiaerce,  who  made  the  an- 
no^jjicement  after  a  meeting  attended  by  barJcers  and  food  merchants,  said 
the  bankers  agreed  to  defer  the  charges  "to  enable  the  grocers  committee 
to  perfect  its  plan  and  present  it  to  the  authorities  at  Washington."   (A. P.) 

Secretary  'Tallace  said  yesterday:   "I  am  delighted  with  the  statement 
issued  by  I^r .  ""Joodward,  announcing  that  the  banlcs  have  agreed  to  defer 
the  assessment  of  a  charge  for  redeeming  food  stamps ...  Of ficials  of  the 
Federal  Sijrplus  Comjnodities  Corporation  will  be  glad  to  work  with  grocers 
and  banicers  on    mechanics  for  minimising  the  cost  of  redemption  of  the 
stamps.     This  action  by  Hochester  people  will  protect  sm.all  independent 
mtorchants  . (New  York  Times.) 


APG-ENTINE  The  Argentine  government  yesterday  announced  a  new 

IIvIPORT  BAR         import  policy,  designed  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 

purchases  from  any  countries  except  G-reat  Britain  and 
France  as  long  as  the  present  war  lasts,  says  a  copyright  report  to  the 
New  York  Times  from.  Buenos  Aires.     The  director  of  the  exchange  control 
bureau,  Alfredo  Louro,  stated:   "All  requests  for  exchange  for  importa- 
tions from  other  countries  of  merchandise  that  can  in  some  form,  be  ac- 
quired in  G-reat  Britain  v/ill  be' refused." 

Louro  declared  Ai'gentina  m.ust  increase  her  dependence  upon  com.pen- 
sated  trade  agreements  be^gun  by  the  Roc a-H^.imani an  treaty  with  G-reat  Brit- 
ain in  1933  to  put  into  operation  the  slogan,   "buy  from  those  who  Voy  from 
us."     The  new  policy  is  a  repudiation  of  the  governj-nent '  s  declaration  of 
August  23  in  connection  with  the  announcement  of  the  intention  to  negoti- 
ate a  new  trade  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

FJSi/.ANN  DIES  George  C.F.  Husmann,  78,  one  of  the  nation's  out- 

standing grape  authorities,  died  yesterday  at  his  hom.e  in 
Napa,  California,  according  to  word  received  yesterday  in  Washington. 
For  30  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Agriculture 
Departm.ent  as  a  grape  specialist,  retiring  in  1931.     His  research  resulted 
in  the  publication  of  m^any  papers  and  scientific  articles  on  grapes.  ^  On 
his  retirement  he  was  a  pom.ologist  in  the  fruit  amd  crop  section  of  the 
Department.     (Washington  Statr.) 
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N.D.  County  "The  last  session  of  the  ITorth  Dakota  legislature 

Disorganization    passed  a  law  which  would  enable  counties  to  disorganize 

their  present  county  governirents  and  to  iDecome  attached 
to  adjoining  organized  counties  for  the  performance  of  essential  func- 
tions," says  Kenneth  Wernimont ,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,   in  an 
article  in  the  National  Municipal  Heview  (November) .       "lb  is  hoped  that 
this  will  provide  a  technique  by  means  of  which  some  of  the  thinly  popu- 
lated counties  of  the  state  v;ill  be  able  to  cope  with  a  progressively 
declining  tax  base  and  an  increasing  rate  of  tax  delinquency  with  the 
inevitable  rise  of  floating  and  bonded  indebtedness.    Maintenance  of  pub- 
lic offices  required  by  the  constitution  of  the  state  and  statutes  deal-, 
ing  with  county  government  is  no  longer  justified  in  some  places,  either 
by  numbers  of  people  to  be  served  or  by  economic  ability  to  pay  taxes. 
There  are  apparently  other  counties  with  the  necessary  machinery  already 
set  up  to  undertaice  the  performance  of  minimimi  functions  of  local  govern- 
ment supervision  vdthin  the  territory  to  become  unorganized..." 

State  Egg  National  Poultry  Digest  (November)  coatains  "Outlaw 

Legislation       Eggs"  by  0.  K.  I'oore  (reprinted  from  Everybody's  Poultry 

Magazine).     The  a.rticle  sa.ys  in  part:   "Egg  labeling  and 
grading  legislation  exist  in  40  sta.tes  with  no  two  pieces  of  legislation 
alike.    Four  states — Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina — 
have  formulated  their  laws  so  th-^^-.t  discrimination  against  out  of  state 
eggs  forms  their  basis.     These  lav/s  have  been  appropriately  termed  'foreign 
egg'  laws.     Furthermore,  Montana,  Arizona  and  Color.?vdo  make  sone   form,  of 
discrimination  against  e^s  produced  out  of  state,  althoiigh  their  laws 
are  not  based  upon  this  factor  alone.     One  state  department  of  agriculture 
has  made  the  statem^at  that  their  egg  law  which  discriminates  against 
'foreign  eggs'  is  made  for  two  purposes:  First,  to  indicate  to  the  pur- 
chaser the  quality  of  the  eggs  on  sale;  and  second,  to  promote  the  use 
of  state  produced  eggs.    Eggs,  sold  in  Florida,  Georgia  and  Montana  pro- 
duced out  of  state  must  be  labeled  'shipped'  and  the  name  of  the  state 
of  origin  is  required,  while  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  again 
in  Florida,  the  name  of  the  home  state  must  be  applied  if  the  eggs  are 
produced  within  the  state .. .Rhode  Island's  top  grade  is  termed  'Hhode 
Island  Special'  and  only  H.I.  produced  eggs  may  be  sold  in  this  grade. 
Colorado  has  en  embargo  law  on  a  specified  grade  of  eggs  which  serves  as 
a  hindrance  to  trade.    The  Colorado  egg  law  prohibits  eggs  grading  U.S. 
Trades  from  entering  the  state." 

Soil  Science  A  soil  science  laboratory  for  citrus  growers  has  been 

Cooperative        established  on  the  caiipus  of  Florida  Southern  College,  to 

serve  memhers  of  a  new  org-^nizat ion  known  as  the  Soil  Sci- 
ence Cooperative.     A  new  building  has  been  erected  to  house  the  laboratory 
and  equipment  is  being  installed.     Dr.  0.  C.  Bryan,  for  several  years  pro- 
fessor of  agronomy  and  soils  at  the  University  of  Florida,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  laboratory.     (Florida  Orower,  November.) 
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Land  and  Though  the  Birlogical  Survey  was  transferred  on 

Wildlife  July  1  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  its  work  will 

continue  to  be  carried  on  in  close  cooperation  with 
plans  for  a  nation-wide  agricultural  program,  says  Extension  Service 
Reviev;  (November)  which  contains  a  short  article,  "Land  Use  Considers 
Wildlife,"  by  Ira  N,  Gabrielson,  chief  of  the  survey.     "Other  than  for 
the  perpetuation  of  certain  wildlife  species  and  to  provide  a  national 
program  for  certain  forms  such  as  migratory  waterfov/l,"  he  says  in 
part,  "the  Federal  and  State  Governments  must  look  to  '  the  landoTvners 
themselves  as  the  producers  of  the  wild  birds  and  animals.. .It  has  been 
recogniz§^  1:hat  the  conservation  of  wildlife  has  a  definite  Dlace  in 
any  program  of  land  use,  and  great  strides  have  been  made  in  coordinat- 
ing v/ildlife  needs  v/ith  other  sound  land-mrjiagement  practices.  Wild- 
life has  been  given  a  permanent  place  in  the  revitalized  program  of 
land  use  and  land  development  as  envisioned  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  as  a  result  farmers  a^nd  other  landowners  are  being  made 
more  conscious  of  this  factor  than,  they  have  ever  been  in  the  history 
of  the  country. . .The  Biological  Survey  has  been  requested  to  take  an 
active  part;  and  we    have  designated  one  of  our  representatives  to 
serve  on  State  land-planning  committees  in  each  State.     State  game 
departments  will  also  be  called  into  consultation  to  assist  in  develop- 
ing plans  and  procedures  v/hich  will  be  of  the  most  possible  benefit..." 

Potato  Another  step  to  protect  the  quality  of  Michigan's 

Elevator  huge  potato  crop  is  the  development  of  a  portable 

elevator  created  by  the  agricultural  engineering  depart- 
ment at  Michigan  State  College.     The  model  is  reducing  bruising  and 
other  damage,  yet  handling  up  to  375  bushels  an  hour  from  truck  or 
wagon  into  storage  bin.    Recent  tests  near  Rogers  City  brought  approval 
from  growers.    The  l6-inch  rubber  belt,  ik  feet  long,  carried  potatoes 
eight  feet  up  into  bins.     In  one  short  run  the  rubber- covered  rods  in 
the  receiving  hopper  let  S5  pounds  of  dirt  slip  through  to  the  floor 
while  65  bushels  of  potatoes  were  elevated.    Material  costs  and  time 
used  in  construction  have  led  to  an  estimate  that  the  elevator  could 
be  constructed  by  a  handy  man  for  around  $100.     (Wisconsin  Agricul- 
turist and  Farmer,  November.) 

Civil  Service  The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  has 

Examination       announced  the  following  examination:    No.  122,  as- 
sembled; Principal  Editorial  Clerk,  $2,300,  Editorial 
Clerk,  $1,S00.    Applics.tions  must  be  on  file  not  later  than  the  fol- 
lowiilg  dates:     (2)  December  11,  if  received  from  States  other  than 
those  named  in  (b) ,   (b)  December  lU,  if  received  from  the  following 
states:    Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming. 
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Cheaper  Milk.  Hoard's  Dairyman  (N-ovem'ber  2^)  in  8.n  editorial  on 

Delivery  cheaper  milk  delivery,  says  that  at  Cedar  Rapids','  Iowa, 

where  the  price  of  milk  recently  advanced  20  cents  a  cwt,, 
the  first  quart  ccsts  10  cents,  hut  additional  quarts  can  he  purchased 
for  only. 6  cents,     "This  new  method  of  distribution,"  it  says,  "  is 
similar  to  that  followed  by  a  milk  company  of  Minneapolis,  where  the' 
first  quart  of  milk  is  sold  at  a  higher  price  and  subsequent  units  for 
a  lov/er  price.     In  our  issue  of  Au^ast  10  v/e  reported  the  plan  of  every- 
other-day  delivery  of  milk. • •Delivering  milk  every  other  day  has.  been 
made  possible  because  of  improved  quality  of  milk,  better  handling,  and 
better  refrigeration.    Milk  drivers  are  able  to  deliver  nearly  twice  as 
much  milk  per  day  v/hich  cuts  expenses.    Decreasing  the  cost  of  distri- 
buting milk  is  a  problem  that  carjiot  be  set  aside,  for  the  consumer  is 
demanding  milk  at  l^v/er  rates,     ^/ifhere  prices  have  been  held  up,  the  con- 
sumer has  dropped  away  from  regular  delivery  and  has  be;en- purchasing 
milk  from  peddlers  and  milk-  stands..."  .  ' 

Labor  on  "The  first  soil  conservation  project  set  up  in  the 

SCS  Projects      United  States  on  \vhich  I'/PA  labor  will  be  used  has  been 

given  approval,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  Parmer-Stock- 
man  (November  15)  . "Men  on  VJPA  will  be  at  work  in  the  conservation  of 
-soil  in  the  Mcintosh  county,  Oklahoma,  conservation  district,    Now  that 
d  policy  has  been  set  by  the  I'/PA  and  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  v/ay  is  open  for  land  owners  and  supervisors  in  other  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  to  get  busy  and  set  up  similar  projects,  provided  that 
a  'memoranda  of  understanding'  exists  between  the  Department  of  Agri-- 
culture  and  the  district  to  give  assistance  to  the  supervisor  through 
the  SCS.    Wk  labor  v.dll  not  be  used  on  any  project  until  approved  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  SCS  will,  not  approve  any  project 
except  those  set  up  with  the  aid  of  its  technicians, • •" 

Quality  Plus  Producing  crops  grading  over  90  percent  U,  S,Ho«  1, 

Apple  Club.         four  Hoosier  apple  orchards  so  far  h?ove  qualified  for 
.    awards  in  the  Quality  Plus  Apple  Club,    Membership  in 
the  club,  v/hich  was  formed  this  past  summer,  is  open  to  any  Indiana 
apple  grower  who  is  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  and 
who  harvests  a  minimum  of  ^00  bushels  of  apples  from  at  least  25O 
bearing  trees  with  a  minimum  average  yield  of  tvjo  bushels  per  tree  and 
of  varieties  v/hich  ripen  with  or  after  Mcintosh,    Examination  of  the 
contest  blocks  is  conducted  by  the  Pederal-Sta,te  Inspection  Service, 
(American  Fruit  G-rov/er,  November.) 

Rural  Sales  Cumulative  rural  sales  of  general  merchandise  in 

Increase  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  v;ere  about  11.5 

percent  larger  than  for  the  same  period  last  year  and 
were  2  percent  above  the  1937  level,  v/hen  such  sales  v;ere  the  highest 
since  1929»  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  reported. (Wall  Street  Journal.) 
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1939  CORN  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  announced  the  government 

LOAN  RATS  will  make  loans  to  farmers  on  surplus  1939-grown  corn  at 

the  "base  rate  of  57  cents  a  "bushel...  Eligihle  for  loans  et 
this  rate  will  he  farmers  in  the  midwestern  commercial  corn  helt  who  did 
not  plant  in  excess  of  this  year's  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
corn-acreage  allotments. 

Tile  commercial  area  comprises  586  major  corn-producing  counties  in 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  'Wisconsin  and  South  "DflLkota.  Elsewhere  loans  will  be  made 
at  75  percent  of  the  base  rate,  or  43  cents  a  bushel,  to  farmers  who  did 
not  plant  in  excess  of  their  AAA  soil-depleting  a,creage  allotments. 

Tlie  base  rate  will  apply  on  corn  with  a  m.oisture  content  of  not  m.ore 
than  20  l/2  percent.     The  loans  will  be  available  from  December  1  this 
year  to  March  31,  1940,  and  will  be  due  August  1,  1940.     The  loans  will 
bear  3  percent  interest".     Farm.ars  may  obtain  loans  through  their  local 
banks.     The  latter  institutions  may  discount  such  loans  with  the  Federal 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.   (A. P.). 


AGRICULTURE  The  National  Grange  yesterday  asked  that  agriculture 

ON  WAR  BOARDS    be  accorded  full  representation  on  the  boards,  bureaus  and 

commissions  set  up  under  the  industrial  mobilization  plan, 
which  directly  or  indirectly  calls  for  patrol  and  regulation  of  the  civil- 
ian population  during  an  emergency  due  to  imminence  of  war  or  in  time  of 
war.     It  stated  that  agriculture  was  accorded  no  voice  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  war  policies  coimnission,  which  set  up  the  plan. 

In  another  resolution  the  Grange,  which  represents  more  thejn  800,000 
farmers,  advocated  liberalization  of  railroad  regulations  "so  far  as  it 
can  safely  be  done,  without  jeopardizing  public  interest"  as  a  m.eans  of 
equalizing  competitive  conditions  among  common  carriers.     The  m.ethod,  the 
Grange  said,  would  constitute  a  maore  enlightened  approach  to  the »»solut ion 
of  transportation  problems  thnn  to  impose  unnecessary  regulation  on  motor 
and  water  transport,  in  order  to.  equalize  competitive  conditions  for  the 
benefit  of  rail  carriers."  ' (A. P.) 

INTERSTATE  TRADE       •    Secretary  Hopkins  yesterday  proposed  the  formation 

of  an  interdepartmental  comjnittee  to  study  and  coordinate 
government  activities  in  combating  inroads  to  the  free  flow  of  commerce 
resulting  from  interstate  trade  barriers.    He  wrote  to  the  heads  of  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Labor,  .Agriculture  and  Justice  and  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee.     (New  York  Times.) 
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Fuels  from  '  Although  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  very  much 

Farm  Products     interested  in  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  excess  farm 

crops  as  raw  materials  for  industry,  many  of  the  proposed 
industrial  uses  for  crops  constitute  economic  "border  line  prohlems  at 
present,  due  to  o^ur  national  wealth  of  cheap  raw  m.aterials,  says  P.  Burke 
Jacohs,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering,  in  a  paper  in 
Agricultural  Engineering  (November) .     "Among  the  many  possible  industrial 
applications,"  he  says,   "the  most  ou.tstanding  possibility  is  the  produc- 
tion of  alcohol  from  carbohydrate  materials  for  use  as  an  ingredient  of 
motor  fuel,  since  no  other  suggested  industrial  use  approaches  this  one 
in  potentiality,  both  in  respect  to  the  quantities  of  crops  which  might 
be  thus  absorbed  without  serious  disturbance  to  existing  industries ,  and 
the  benefits  that  might  indirectly  return  to  agriculture.     Here  the  mar- 
ket is  large  enough,  a,nd  flexible  enough,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an 
agricultural  disposal  theory.    Power  alcohol  proponents  have  made  the 
most  of  this  fact.     Probably  the  only  industry  likely  to  be  specifically 
affected  by  a  power  alcohol  development  will  be  the  petroleum  industry. . . 
We  now  consume  about  1,200,000,000  barrels  of  crude  petroleum  annually, 
and  we  have  15  to  20  yeaxs'  supply  in  sight.     Much  can  happen  in  20'  years, 
"it  would  seem  that  the  petroleum  industry  is  now  entering  an  era  of  waste 
conservation,  whereby  more  efficient  piamping  and  refining  methods  and  use 
of  waste  gases  as  so^urces  of  synthetic  fuels  are  increasing  the  poten- 
tialities represented  in  our  known  national   oil  reserves..." 

Poultry  The  National  Poultry  Digest  (November)  contains  a 

Improvenent        condensation  of  a  talk  by  Berley  Winton,  Bijreau  of  -Animal 
Program  Industry,  describing  the  National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan . 

"Since  the  plan  was  pla.ced  in  operation,"  he  reports, 
"organized  pullorum-control  prograjas  have  been  started  for  the  first  time 
in  14  states,  hatchery- improv  ement  prograj'ns  in  10  states,  recbrd-of- 
performance  work  in  12  states  and  f lock-im.prcvem.ent  work  in  8  states." 
Ho  also  reports  that  "in  1939,  m^embers  of  the  poultry  industry  in  44 
states  participated  in  the  program.     T^^o  thousand  and  thirty-eight  breed- 
ers and  commercial  hatcherymen  with  a  total  hatching  capacity  of  nearly 
76  million  eggs  took  part  in  the  plan.    More  thaji  42,000  flock  owners  with 
approximately        8  l/2  million  breeding  birds  had  their  flocks  qualified 
during  the  past  year  to  produce  suitable  hatching  eggs  for  the  cooperating 
hatcherymen.     Three  hiondred  and  sixteen  flock  owners  in  35  states  par- 
ticipated in  the  U.S.  Record  of  Performance  breeding  stage  in  1939." 

Turkey     "  Reports  from  turkey  growers  this  year  indicate  that 

Supply  they  plan  to  market  about  22  percent  more  turkeys,  than  the 

ample  supply  of  last  ye^x,  but  the  storage  situation  has 
changed  somewhat  from  formier  years.  "Unquestionably  a  large  part  of  the 
1939  crop  will  go  into  storage ,"•  says  B.  H.  Bennett,  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  "but  this  year  the  storage  will  be  planned  in  advance 
rather  than  a  storage  of  what  cannot  be  sold  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
There  has  been  such  a  tremendous  improvement  in  the  packing  and  freezing 
of  turkeys  that  frozen  turkeys  are  now  in  good  demand." 
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All  U.  S.  Every  herd  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  has  now 

Herds  TB  been  tested  for  tiibercilosis  at  least  once.  This 

Tested  anno"Luicement  by  the  Bureau  of  Aninial  Industry  assures 

the  successful  completion  cf  eradicating  bovine  tuber- 
culosis from  the  United.  States ,     Testing  the  last  herd  signifies  that 
all  serious  opposition  v/hich  has  har/pered  official  tuberc\ilin  testing 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  has  been  overcouie.    Much  retesting 
still  remains  to  be  done,  but  the  most  difficult  obstacles  in  the  cam- 
paign, vjhich  has  been  in  progress  since  1^1? »  ha,ve  now  been  surm.ounted. 

The  last  herd  to  receive  its  initial  test  was  in  Stanislaus  County, 
California.     In  recent  months  the  principal  zone  of  activity  against 
bovine  tuberculosis  has  been  in  a  group  of  six  counties  in  central  Cali- 
fornia.   All  other  counties  in  the  State  and  in  the  United  States  have 
already  qualified  as  "modified  accredited  areas"  which  signifies  that 
the  extent  of  the  disease  in  all  cattle  in  the  area  has  been  reduced  to 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  and  that  all  reactors  have  been  removed 
and  slaughtered.     Six  co^unties  in  California  have  not  yet  qualified  as 
modified  accredited  areas, 

L-aring  the  Hat  ion-wide  campaign  more  than  220,000,000  tuberculin 
tests  have  been  ap-plied.     This  number    represents  numerous  retests  and, 
of  course,  changes  in  the  herds  res-.ilting  from  births,  deaths,  and 
sales  of  animals.    During  the  steady  reduction  of  the  disease  tlirough 
systematic  testing  and  removal  of  reactors,  opproximat ely  3 » 750*0*^0 
cattle  have  been  slaughtered.     The  tuberculosis-eradication  campaign  is 
the  largest  undertaking  of  its  kind  in  the  annals  of  agriculture  and  the 
veterin-ary  profession. 

Frozen  Food  The  importance  of  rapid  freezing  of  foods  and  of 

Quality  the  storage  of  frozen  foods  at  sufficiently  lov/  tempera- 

tures to  insure  maintenance  of  high  qu^ality,  especially 
in  the  case  of  farmers  freezing  food  in  cold  storage  lockers  and  farm 
freezers,  was  stressed  in  a  report  by  L'r.  K,  K.  Tressler,  chemist  at 
the  xT.  Y.  Expt;riment  Sta.tion,  Geneva,  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association.    Farmers  should  be  warned  against 
packing  cabinets  or  v:alk-in  freezers  too  solidly  with  food  to  be  frozen 
even  v;here  the  temperatures  are  below  zero,    Sfi.ys  Doctor  Tressler,  vjho 
points  out  that  if  the  freezer  is  packed  too  compactly,  slow  freezing 
will  result  and  vegetables  may  develop  spoilage  tyoes  of  organisms  and 
lose  much  of  their  vitamin  C  content,  v/hile  meats  may  turn  rancid  and 
fruits  may  discolor.    Freezing  should  be  completed  within  eight  hours 
or  less,  he  states,  and  the  frozen  foods  should  then  be  held  at  zero  or 
lower  to  maintain  them  in  prime  condition.     "Farmers  freezing  foods  in 
cold  storage  lockers  and  far::i  freezers  seldom  are  familiar  enough  with 
the  principles  of  preparing,  freezing,  and  storing  foods  to  enable  them 
to  produce  foods  of  first  quality,"  says  Doctor  Tressler,     "In  general, 
farmers  will  benefit  by  preserving  food  by  freezing.    The  year  round 
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consimption  of  frozen  neats,  pnultry,  fruits,  and  vegeta"bles  will  give 
then  a  much  nore  varied  diet  and  one  vrhich  v;ill  "be  higher  in  vitaziin  C 
and  certain  other  food  factors  than  they  have  had  in  the  past*  The 
"benefits  to  "be  derived  fron  the  general  adoption  of  freezing  preserva- 
tion of  foods  far  outweight  possible  hazards."  (Fruits  Products  Jour- 
nal, Noven'ber,) 

Drought  Beneficial  rains  occurred  in  some  south-central 

Report  portions  of  the  country,  nota"bly  in  Missouri,  Arkansas, 

eastern  Oklahoma,  and  eastern  Kansas.    The  amounts  were 
of  considerable  help  in  conditioning  the  topsoil,  "but  the  subsoil 
moisture  continues  deficient  and  more  soaking  rains  are  urgej^Jy  needed. 
Substantial  rain  v/as  also  noted  along  the  G-ulf  coast,  bring/ appreciable 
relief  to  portions  of  the  Southeast  and  some  east  Grulf  States,  but  in 
this  area  it  is  still  too  dry  and  more  moisture  is  needed.    Other  than 
the  above-mentioned  areas,  there  was  no  D.aterial  addition  to  soil 
moisture  during  the  V7eek,  although  light  to  moderate  falls  were  reported 
in  parts  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  other  sections.    In  general,  the  drought 
continues  unrelieved  in  most  areas  from  west-central  Texas  northv;ard  and 
northwestward,  making  continued  unfavorable  conditions  for  winter  grains. 
The  winter-wheat  situation  fron  the  lower  Missouri  Valley  eastv/ard  shows 
some  improvement,  but  in  most  western  portions  no  appreciable  change  is 
noted  from  last  week.     (Weather  &  Crop  Bulletin.) 

Surplus  Food  Free  lunches  for  thousands  of  undernourished  and 

for  Children      underprivileged  children  were  started  last  year  when  the 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  decided  to  turn 
a  share  of  its  purchases  into  school  channels,  says  the  Farm  ■  Joxirnal 
and  Farmer^ s  Wife  (December).     "At  term^s  end  in  June,  800,000  children 
v/ere  receiving  healthy  free  lunches.     This  year,  900,000  children  were 
listed  for  the  plan  the  day  the  doors  opened.    Before  spring,  officials 
hope  to  have  5*000,000  youngsters  eating  the  canned  citrus,  corn  pud- 
dings, graham  and  white  breads,  milk  and  apples  that  FSCC  has.  Chicago 
initiated  the  commissary  scheme  being  adopted  by  many  large  cities.  By 
the  time  school  opens  V/PA  workers  have  prepared  one  hot  dish,  a  v;rapped 
sandwich,  fruit  and  a  dessert  for  each  child  entitled  to  receive  it.  The 
foods  are  packed  in  sterilized  cans  and  delivered  to  each  school  by 
trucks.     In  rural  areas,  G-range ,  Farm  Bureaus,  church  societies  and 
Legionnaires  donate  their  time  to  help  in  preparing  the  foods  each  morn- 
ing.    California  has  a  new  law  enabling  school  boards  to  levy  extra 
taxes  to  .buy  free  lunches  for  children  from  lovj-income  families..." 

Food  Stamps  Secretary  Wallace  has  announced  that  the  food  stamp 

plan  will  be  extended  to  Wichita  County,  Texas,  including 
the  city  of  Wichita  Falls.     The  1930  census  gives  the  population  of 
Wichita  County  as  7U,Ul6,  with  ^3,690  in  Wichita  Falls,     There  are  about 
3f750  relief  cases  in  the  area,  representing  approximately  12,750  indi- 
viduals. 
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CORN  ACREAG-E  A  corn  acreage  -allotaent  of  36,63-8,000  acres  for  1940 

ALLOTIviENT  and  a  co'mmercial  corn  area  consisting  of  599  counties  in 

the  twelve  Corn  Belt  States  have  been  announced  by  the  De- 
pa.rtment  of  Agr icu-lt-cire .     The  area  contains  thirteen  nevj  counties  in  six 
states,  due  to  increases  in  their  total  norn  prod-action  in  recent  years. 
'    The  allotment  is  4,613,000  acres  smaller  than  that  for  this  year,  but  to 
help  farmers  make  the  additional  sacrifice  required  in  complying  with  the 
smaller  allotme-nts,  the  rate  of  conservation  payments  v/hich  may  be  earned 
for  planting  within  their  1940  allotments  has  been  increased  about  11  per- 
cent. 

The  national  soil-depleting  goal  for  corn  under  the  1940  program  will 
be  b-etween  38,000,000  and  90,000,000  acres,  compared  with  the  1939  goal 
of  94,000,000  tc  97,000,000  acres.     This  goal  includes  the  acreage  outside 
the  commxercial  area,  v/here  corn  is  grown  largely  for  home  cons^jjnption, 
plus  the  allotment  in  the  high-yielding  comiirrcial  area  from,  which  the  na- 
ti"bn's  surplus  corn  normally  is  produced.     Department  officials  said  that 
even  though  the  disappearance  of  corn  is  expected  to  be  greater  in  1939-40 
than  it  was  last  year  the  abundant  supply  in  the  ever-norm^al  granary  and 
the  increasing  yields  indicate  that  adequate  supplies  can  be  readily  pro- 
vided from  the  smaller  acreage  next  year.     (New  York  Times.) 


SPRINO  \^AT  The  Federal  Crop  In^^^^ance  Corporation  today  anno^jmced 

INSURANCE  February  29  a.s  the  deadline  for  acceptance  of  applications 

for  "all-risk"  insurance  on  the  1940  spring  wheat  crop. 
The  closing  date  applies  to  receipt  of  completed  and  paid-up  applications 
in  county  AAA  offices.     Under  the  1940  program,  premi^oms  for  the  insurance 
must  be  paid  at  the  time  the  application  is  completed.     The  grower  may  pay 
his  premi^jm  with  wheat,  cash  -r  by  an  advance  against  fut^ure  payments  to 
be  earned  under  the  AAA  program.    Payments  in  wheat  are  m^ade  by  delivering 
an  acceptable  warehouse  receipt  for  wheat,  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
v/heat  called  for  by  the  prem^i^om. 

Corporation  officials  anticipate  a  substantial  increase  in  the  amount 
of  insurance  written  in  the  spring  wheat  belt.     During  the  1939  program, 
spring  wheat  policies  m.ade  up  approximately  60,000  of  the  total  of  165,000 
"policies  issued.    As  of  November  9  more  than  302,000  paid-up  applications 
had  been  received,  mostly  fromi  winter  wheat  growers.     G-rowers  taking  out 
this  insurance  have  paid  premiums  amounting  to  11,074,000  bushels,  to  in- 
sure 83,193,000  bushels  on  an  estimated  8,600,000  acres. 
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Insulation  Adequate  insulation  of  a  house  against  heat  loss 

and  Heater         can  cut  the  fuel  "bill  nearly  in  half,  E.  S,  Draper, 

director  of  TVA's  department  of  regional  planning 
studies,  reported  recently,    Mr,  Draper  announced  at  the  same  time 
that  a  simple  heater  practical  for  central  heating  of  small  houses, 
improved  after  tests  in  a  TVA  house  at  the  Gilhertsville  Dam  construc- 
tion community,  is  now  in  production  for  the  open  market. 

The  insulation  studies  were  carried  out  in  two  identical  four- 
room  houses  in  the  Hiwassee  Dam  construction  community.    One  of  them 
was  insulated  throughout  "by  wool  bats  in  the  walls  and  over  the  ceil- 
ing and  an  insulation  board  under  the  floor  joists.    Both  houses  had 
both  doors  weatherstripped.    Both  families  were  held  to  the  same 
schedule  of  window-Opening  in  bedrooms  at  night,  v/indows  closed  by  day, 
and  the  heaters  were  turned  on  and  off  at  the  same  times.    The  reduc- 
tion in  total  heat  loss  in  the  insulated  house  was  U^,75  Percent,  Cost 
of  insulation,  including  labor  .and  materials,  was  about  $200, 

The  simple  heater  described  by  Mr,  Draper  was  designed  to  effect 
a  reduction  in  the  capital  cost  of  central  warm  air  heating  over  that 
of  installing  the  warm  air  furnaces  then  available  on  the  market.  The 
object  was  to  have  a  primary  heat  source  (without  provision  for  air 
filtering  or  humidif ication)  placed  in  an  exceptionally  small  first 
floor  heating  chamber  centrally  located  so  that  it  might  service  all 
rooms  of  a  small  house  without  the  usual  extensive  system  and  base-^ 
ment,    (Science  News  Letter,  November  25«) 

Paper  Profits  "Two  years  ago  the  South  had  only  about  S  percent 

in  the  South      of  the  country^ s  paper  mills  and  l6  percent  of  the  pulp 

mills,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  Dallas  Semi-Weekly 
News,  "but  today  more  than  $100,000,000  is  being  spent  in -the  South  on 
construction  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  developments  connected  with 
the  industry,  such  as  purchase  of  forests,  improvement  of  harbors  and 
construct  ion  of  q^uarters  for  workmen  and  their  families.  .  This  indus- 
try is  giving  a  new  home  outlet  for  southern  capital  and  promises  Jobs 
for  thousands  of  workers.    The  South  has  about  130,000,000  acres  cov- 
(Sred  with  pine.    These  trees  grow  so  rapidly  that,  under  scientific 
Tnanagement ,  a  new  crop  can  be  harvested  every  fifteen  years.    With  the 
abundant  rainfall  of  the  piney  woods  region,  the  trees  grow  readily  on 
soil  that  has  little  value  for  raising  field  crops.    There  is  no  danger 
of  overproduction,  since  we  now  have  to  import  large  quantities  of  pulp 
and  paper,*, If  proper  conservation  measures  are  used  in  growing  the 
pines  on  a  basis  of  recurrent  crops,  the  South ^s  new  pulp  and  paper 
development  should  result  in  a  new  major  industry  of  permanent  impor- 
tance," 
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Boll  Worm  '   Declaring  the  pink  "boll  worn  infestation  in  the 

Conference         Rio  G-rande  valley  "threatens  the  entire  cotton  "belt 

of  the  United  States,"  Dr.  Lee  A,  Strong,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  has  called  a  conference 
for  Decenher  I5  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to  discuss  control  measures. 
Despite  suppressive  steps,  Doctor  Strong  said  the  pink  "boll  worm  popu- 
lation in  that  area  has  "been  increasing  since  193^*     "The  most  effective 
v;ay  to  suppress  the  pink  boll  worn,"  he  said,  "is  the  elimination  of  all 
cotton  plants  from  the  infested  area  for  one  year  and  in  some'  cases  tv/o 
years.    The  cost  of  such  a  program  or  an  alternative  program  of  contin- 
ued cleaning  of  the  fields  in  the  South  Texas  infested  areas  means  huge 
'outlays  of  federal  and  state  funds."     (New  Orleans  Times  Picayune.) 

Sheep  Ranch  "There  is  a  feeling  of  optimism  on  the  western 

Prospects  sheep  ranch  as  winter  ap-oroaches , "  says  an  editorial  in 

the  Great  Falls  Trihune.     "Our  flockmasters  in  Montana, 
as  a  rule,  vdll  enter  the  winter  v/ith  good  reserves  of  feed  and  v/ith 
ranges  in  good  shape.     They  are  v/ell  prepared  for  that  long  season  and 
physical  conditions  in  the  field  are  promising.    Flocks  have  "been  "built 
up  that  a  few  years  a^-^^o  were  badly  depleted  and  livestock  generally  are 
in  good  condition  for  another  year.     In  the  markets  there  is  no  reason 
for  discouragement.     The  commodity  price  boom  in  September  has  receded 
somewhat-  but  the  wool  situation  seems  favorable  for  the  coming  year... 
The  British  government  has  contracted  to  take  all  the  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  clips  at  a  fixed  price,  not  only  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  but  for  a  year  afterwards.    They  have  also  agreed  to  take  all  South 
African  wool  not  sold  at  the  African  auctions.    The  agreements  are  re- 
garded as  certain  to  hold  up  the  v/orld  wool  price  and  American  producers 
should  profit  by  that  situation  as  we  consume  more  wool  than  our  own 
ranches  produce." 

Grange  on  Continued  Federal  aid  to  farmers  pending  the 

Farm  Program      establishment  of  a  permanent  agricultural  program  was 

urged  by  the  National  Grange  at  the  final  session  of 
its  71st  annual  convention,  says  an  Associated  Press  report  from 
Peoria,  Illinois.    Delegates  representing  SOC,OCO  Grange  members 
adopted  a  committee  report  which  held  that  Federal  benefit  payments 
were  Justifiable  until  agriculture  is  accorded  a  bigger  share  of  the 
national  income.    The  report  urged  adjustments  in  taxation,  interest 
charges,  wage  levels  and  transportp.tion  rates  to  "equalize  existing 
inequalities"  for  agriculture  and  proposed  both  an  emergency  and  a 
long-time  farm  program. 

The  temporary  iDrogram  advocated  compensatory  payments  on  domes- 
tically consumed  portions  of  export  crops  to  provide  parity  prices; 
similar  payments  for  production  quotas  to  be  determined  on  the  basis 
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of  land  use,  acreage,  crops  and  fa.rn  equipment;  safeguards  for  tenant 
interests  a,nd  continued  use  of  tariff  revenue  to  reduce  surpluses  at 
hone  and  abroad.    The  Grange,  opposing  any  forn  of  processing  taxes, 
recomended  that  funds  for  the  temporary  progran  should  "be  obtained 
from  tariff  revenue,  supplemented  by  excise  taxes  on  nanuf a,ctured 
product s, 

Ten-Month  American  farriers  received  an  estimated  cash  income 

Farm  Income       of  $6,335* 000 » 000  from  marketings  and  Government  sub- 
sidies during  the  first  10  months  of  this  year.  Report- 
ing this,  the  Agricultiire  Department  said  income  from  the  same  sources 
during  the  corresDonding  period  la,st  year  wa.s  reported  at  $6,193 » 000,- 
000.    The  farm,  income  from  marketings  alone  d^jring  the  first  10  months 
of  the  year  vjas  estimated  at  $5  s 695 > 000 ,000 ,  or  2  percent  smaller  than 
tha-t  for  the  same  months  last  yea,r.    The  income  from  gra.ins,  fruits, 
vegetables  and  meat  animals  v/as  larger,  but  these  increases  were  more 
than  offset  by  sm.aller  returns  from  cotton  and  cottonseed,  tobacco, 
dairy  products  and  poultry  products.     (Press,)  '  . 

Waxing  of  Pifty-three  cars  of  waxed  nectarines  shipped  this 

nectarines         year  by  a  large  California,  concern  as  the  first  com- 

Dxerisial  test  of  v;axing  on  this  type  of  fruit  were  re- 
ceived fa.vorably  in  eastern  markets,  axcording  to  Dr.  L,  L.  Claypool, 
assistant  professor  of  pomology  of  the  University  of  California.,  The 
meanager  of  the  shipx:)ing  concern  reported  to  Doctor  Claypool  that  the 
waxed  fruit  brought  better  than  average  prices  and  proved  generally 
satisfactory  to  the  trade,    ¥axing  ims  done  by  use  of  a  dilute  water 
emulsion  of  wax  applied  to  the  fruit  as  a  mist.    Experimental  tests 
carried  on  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  led  to  this  yearns  commercial 
trial,     (California  Cultivator,  November  IS.) 

Aluminum  Safe  "I^he  Federal  Trade  Commission  ha,s  taken  cognizance 

for  Cooking       of  rumors  as  to  the  injurious  effects  resulting  from 

the  use  of  aluminum  cooking  utensils  and  has  filed  a 
complaint  against  the  publisher  of  the  rumor  'tracts*,  charging  that 
he  deceives  the  public,"  says  an  editorial  in  Scientific  American 
(December)*     ".,»The  fight  against  this  campaign  of  fear  has  gone  on 
for  years.     Scientific  American  has  patiently  explained  over  and  over 
that  aluninui.1  cooking  utensils  can  have  no  injurious  effects  on  those 
eating  food  cooked  in  them,,. The  American  Medical  Association,  Mellon 
Institute,  Government  bureaus,  and  others  have  all  done  their  share  of 
the  fighting  against  the  rumor,,." 

Pood  Stamps  Secretary  Wallace  has  announced  that  the  food  stamp 

Extended  plan  has  been  extended  to  Sioux  City,  Iov;a,  Shelby  County, 

Tennessee,  including  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  Pulaski 
County,  Arkansas,  including  the  cities  of  Little  Hock  and  Horth  Little 
Rock. 


